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PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 


HE topic indicated by this title is one which is very much discussed 
at the present day, both in the American and British Churches, 
and it was touched on in the late very interesting Council meeting at 
Philadelphia. The question is, Whether there be a real progress in 
theology or not? Itisa question in regard to which there is room for 
no small exaggeraticn , aad misund: vestandi ing on one side or another. 
It shall be my “endésv our briefly and calmly to consider this subject, and 
to show, first, in what sehse pregress .n th eplogy i is not to be looked for ; 
and secondly, in what secse such progress is possible, and, if so, by what 
means it is to be striven after and realised. 


I. 


(1.) Here let me explain, first, in what sense progress in theology” is 
not possible. We shall all agree that it is not to be looked for through 
any new revelation. This would undoubtedly be an effectual instru- 
ment of progress ; but the overwhelming majority of those who, in any 
way, assume the Christian name, have no expectation in the present life 
of any such Divine disclosures. Something like this is claimed in the 
ungrounded and incoherent system called Spiritualism ; something also 
in Swedenborgianism ; and I had lately occasion, by personal contact, 
to know how earnestly it is claimed by Mormonism, and how, in the 
strength of their delusion, the adherents of that unhappy scheme deny 
to those who refuse to exalt its so-called revelations to an equality with 
Bible truth, any part in the kingdom of heaven. There would be 
undoubted discovery and novelty if claims like these could be sustained ; 
but the internal evidence so breaks down, and the external so distin- 
guishes itself from Christianity in the way of contrast, that these alleged 
Divine communications only prove how much has to be done in order to 
put a true revelation on a solid footing, and how contentedly, resting on 
that revelation, we may stop with it, as having been delivered once for all. 
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(2.) Secondly, Progress in theology is not to be looked for by disre- 
garding the authority of « professed and admitted revelation. There 
are many in our time who evidently expect progress in theology by so 
returning to the use of reason as to fall back on what belongs to reason, 
when working alone. They may admit revelation, but they do not see 
the force of the admission ; for it is quite evident that there can be no 
revelation which fixes nothing, defines nothing, and leaves reason to all 
its liabilities, and all its capacities, and among them, this of progress, as 
before. Nothing is more to be desired than that men should see whether 
they are standing upon the ground of revelation or of reason, for they 
cannot stand upon both ; since, however little they may admit to have 
been revealed, to that extent the ordinary law of progress is super- 
seded, and the independent action of the mind in enlarging its circle 
is departed from. Even if one should hold so low a theory of revelation 
as that of Lessing,—that God anticipated by revelation what would sooner 
or later have been the results of reason’s own working,—the ordinary 
action of reason is, during the stage of faith, so far bound by these data, 
and progressive development in the mere natural sense yields to a higher 
law. On a theory of true and absolute revelation, this binding of reason 
becomes at once inevitable with men who know what they are speaking 
of, and the mere laws os human , -POSHESS are NO, longer applicable. It 
does not matter whe Sher | fcason-’ ‘can, makt np; ‘lod eis at all in the 
region where revelation comes jn, or, whether i it ‘Could Have made some 
advance that was appreciable: “thbuigh? n@t adeqitate. The moment that 
revelation is granted, there is so fay fixity——go far a limit to progress 
such as reason might have challenged béfore, to the extent of correcting 
all its premisses and sweeping away “all its foregone conclusions. W hat- 
ever progress is henceforth conceivable must be in the line of the reve- 
lation, as a fixed quantity—in the way of better interpreting or applying 
it, but not of overruling it, or treating it as a nullity or an intrusion. 
Hence we see the fallacy of such analogies as are sometimes pleaded ; 
for example, that there must be such a progress in theology as in science, 
or in all human departments of knowledge. In science we have no revela- 
tion ; but if we had, then progress would be so far conditioned by this, 
and bound to respect it. We cannot have any revelation but at the 
expense of being bound by it, as far as it goes, or we understand it; and 
to this necessity all progress must conform, if we are not to say and 
unsay,—to call God our Light, and yet walk in the sparks of our own 
kindling. 

(3.) Progress in theology is not to be reasonably anticipated in 
connection with wide and radical changes upon the materials or the 
interpretation of a revelation. This seems almost to follow from what 
has just been said; for if it be so uncertain what the materials of revelation 
are, or how they are to be interpreted, the revelation is virtually as good 
as none. It is not indeed absolutely incredible, in every sense, that a 
revelation should be given,—and men take hundreds of years to settle 
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what its chief and essential parts are, and also what is their reasonable 
meaning ; but this would be something so strange and unlike God, as to 
be in a very high degree improbable. Therefore, in the very idea of 
revelation, there is involved the idea of distinguishableness in the matter, 
oral or written, of which it consists, and also of perspicuity as to its 
principal intent and lesson. I do not, however, now insist on this as 
an @ priori anticipation, but rather urge it as an a posteriori fact of 
experience. So far as the materials of revelation are concerned, limit- 
ing ourselves to what is written, these are contained in the Canon 
and in the readings. Now, looking over the history of sacred criticism, 
we may confidently predict, from the long and various career of discus- 
sion, ending substantially, over the whole field, in the retention of the same 
Bible, that radical changes in the Canon are not to be looked for ; and 
the same thing may be said of the lengthened and arduous exploration 
of various readings, as to any essential change upon the text ; so that 
the substance of revelation may thus be looked on as attested by the 
verdict of ages. This does not supersede constant and fresh inquiry here ; 
for the great Protestant principle of private judgment requires all who 
have opportunity, and especially students and ministers of the Word, to 
examine anew for themselves the evidence on which the several books 
of Scripture are received as Divine, to weigh ancient doubts and difficul- 
ties, or any that may from time to time be suggested, with candour and 
fairness, and only upon personal conviction to make profession that they 
rest in the results which have been generally accepted. The individual 
must here do his part, and the Church must do hers, maintaining her 
testimony to the Word of God; and where divergences arise, as they may, 
the individual must refrain from accepting a position to which agreement 
with the general voice of the Church is a condition, or honourably 
relinquish it; or the Church, in exceptional circumstances (and it is 
evident that on such a matter it can only be to a limited extent), may bear 
with doubts and difficulties that are frankly professed and judged to be 
matters of forbearance. But when all is done,—and so far as I know, no 
forbearance as to the avowed denial of any Scripture book has ever been 
asked in any Presbyterian Church,—and when the interests of free 
inquiry on the one hand, and of fixed association on the other, have 
been provided for, it is evident that no radical modification of the Canon 
or of the text of Scripture is to be reasonably expected, and that the 
same Word of God is to go down from generation to generation. So also 
with the interpretation of Scripture. It is the result of history that, 
roughly speaking, Scripture has made its sense as apprehensible as the 
writings of Plato or Aristotle, of Descartes or Kant ; that the main 
Christian creeds have had a striking family likeness, and that while 
errors have entered, prevailed, and revived, they have not equalled the 
originality, the continuity, and the self-renewing vigour of what has been 
accepted by all as Christian truth. There is, therefore, no likelihood 
that the Ebionite or Socinian views will, in the progress of ages, be trans- 
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ferred from heterodoxy to the opposite side ; that the atonement of Christ 
will be displaced as a penal sacrifice ; or that the doctrine of grace, which 
Romanism and even Pelagianism so far confess, will henceforth be seen 
on its vanishing side in the direction of these systems. Thus, not only 
the nature of revelation, and the actual testimony of Scripture to its own 
stability, but the voice of history precludes the idea of a progress which 
overturns the past ; and as advance elsewhere incorporates and developes 
all that has lain in the growth of time, so in this highest region must 
the law pre-eminently apply. 


IL. 


Having thus endeavoured to lay down the conditions under which 
alone progress in theology is possible, and without which it would be a 
perpetual whirl and tumult, I now proceed to state in what way a just 
and healthful progress is to be expected ; so that the natural ardour of 
the mind, which is apt to be taken advantage of and deceived by ambi- 
tious and adventurous schemes of endless novelty, may find a rational, 
though a more sober, contentment. It seems to me that theology, under 
the guidance of the Spirit of Christ, whose aid must be constantly and 
devoutly sought, may look for progress in the future as in the past, and 
that on its three great sides, as theoretical, as experimentul, and as 
applied ; though, as we are more occupied here with theology as theoretical, 
I shall dwell longer upon this side, while bound also to consider not 
only theology as an experimental element, capable of growing intensity 
in the hearts of all Christians, but as an applied science, worked out better 
and better in all the institutions, relations, and influences of the Christ- 
ian Church, and in each of these last two ways also reacting upon the 
very knowledge whence they both grew, so as to make it more truly 
deserve the name. 

(1.) Ido not think it, then, difficult to show how theology, on its 
theoretical side, or as an intellectual possession, admits of indefinite in- 
crease. It is a mere truism to say that the knowledge of the individual 
admits of indefinite extension, even when limited to the past. The student 
who is ambitious to be a discoverer in theology must first and long be a 
learner ; and he will find this vast and various region so filled with sacred 
knowledge of all kinds, in new languages, in great books, and in great 
libraries, that his curiosity will be mixed with awe as he exclaims, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things ?”” But beyond this kind of progress, 
which belongs, and ever will belong, to the most gifted and diligent of 
the sons of men, there is a real progress in the knowledge itself, 
which grows in all directions from age to age. 

_ As philology is an advancing science, so sacred philology must share in 
its movement; and every one who knows anything either of the Shemitic 
or the Greek languages in their bearings on Old and New Testament study, 
will acknowledge that progress is constantly being made, and can never 
be exhausted. Nor is language all that is necessary for interpretation. 
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Dr. Chalmers was in the habit of saying that the labours of our sacred 
scholars only put us on the level of the shoemakers of Corinth, to 
whom Paul addressed his epistles in their vernacular. But this, 
though a wise as well as witty remark, may be taken in a one-sided 
sense. There is an interpretation which is logical as truly as linguistic. 
There is an interpretation of law, though it be written in English ; and 
the logical faculty must join with the scholastic in the process. Hence, 
in questions bearing not only on the establishment of the text, and the 
settlement of the Canon, but even more widely upon the interpretation of 
Scripture, there is still great room, not only for piety and sympathy 
with the mind of the Spirit, but also for learning, for acuteness, for 
judgment, for all the qualities that mark the grand expositor, who 
leaves his mark upon even the Word of God, and makes an epoch in its 
interpretation. Nothing would be more unjust than to regard this 
career as closed, when so much darkness, comparatively speaking, still 
rests on some books, and on many texts of Holy Scripture ; when the 
toils of ages have done so much to roll away misinterpretations, and to 
swell by the consent of the best minds a harmony not yet beyond the 
reach of increment ; and when even vagaries and paradoxes perpetually 
turn up, waiting to be sifted, and even transmuted into hints for further 
light. The noble field of Bible criticism and exegesis is thus immensely 
rich, not only with the treasures of the past, but with the excavations 
of the future, where every progressive step in science, in history, in 
universal knowledge, sheds illumination upon it; and from every side 
it welcomes the light, fearing none, refusing none, like its Divine 
Author, who rejoices in all His works, and is glorified in them all! 

But while this is true and undeniable in regard to such visibly 
unexhausted regions of Bible study as criticism and interpretation, it 
may be held to be very different, with the summing up and codification 
of the results of these labours, in dogmatic theology, with its creeds, 
confessions, and digested and articulated systems. Here at length it 
may be supposed that the region of eternal fixity is reached, of inert and 
waveless calm, of mummy-like astriction, petrifaction, dry-rot, or what- 
ever else is repugnant to the idea of life, expansion, and jubilant 
development. We are familiar with these images, as applied to this 
branch of theology, in our days, “ fallen on evil tongues ;” and we can 
estimate them at what they are worth, creations of the imagination or 
fancy. For there is no necessary—no natural connection between a 
Christian creed or system of theology, and stagnation and decay. A 
system is the human reflex of Divine revelation, as dealing with God, 
Trinity, incarnation, atonement, spiritual influence, and other high and 
boundless themes that all go into the infinite and eternal. Now this 
unfathomable, inexhaustible idea cannot be fully reflected in any human 
system ; and therefore, if faithful to itself, such a system must recognise 
its own limitation, and hold itself capable of being improved. All that 
belongs to a system must share this tendency—definitions, proof- 
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texts, uniting and arranging principles ; for the definitions may come 
nearer the Bible conceptions, while they cannot entirely reach them ; 
the proof-texts may be ever more solid, various, and numerous ; and the 
unity, harmony, and perspective of doctrines may be ever more simple, 
symmetrical, and justly proportioned, while necessarily leaving gaps, 
breaks, and mysteries which no logic can fully connect and harmonise. 
Every system of Christian theology, if faithful to itself, is a perpetual 
impulse to its own review and reconstruction, so that no charge can be 
more unjust than that of the necessarily soporific character of such 
systems ; and the charge is refuted by fact, for the course of systematic 
theology, largely speaking, has been onward—the patristic, in regard to 
the Trinity, being an advance on the more crude and meagre post- 
apostolic ; the Reformation theology, in regard to justification and the 
relations of faith, an advance on the patristic ; and the more recent, in 
regard to Christian ethics and ecclesiology, and probably the general 
balance and equipoise of all Christian doctrine, so far an advance even 
upon the Reformation. There is no reason why, with perfect safety to 
all the grand articles of Christian faith, which make up the deposit of 
revelation, this progress in what is confessedly a human reproduction of 
Scripture truth (though not without Divine help and grace), should not 
go forward. Every Christian Church—every Christian Seminary—is 
bound to attempt it; and thus, through the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, the body of Christ may make increase, unto the 
edifying of itself in love. 

What thus holds good of dogmatic theology, so often reproached with 
stationariness and sterility, must, with much less protest, be claimed for 
Apologetics, which has never incurred this censure. For apologetics 
evidently stands in the light of all human philosophy and science, to 
take advantage of their discoveries, or meet their last-sprung objections 
in the light of all antiquarian research and exploration, so as to find 
confirmation to faith in every fragment of a lost author, or line of a 
recovered inscription ; and still more in the light of all Divine operations, 
which not only fulfil prophecy, but give in every outgrowth of Christian- 
ity an additional argument for its Divine origin. If any part of 
Christian studies is progressive, apologetics ought to be ; and while it 
too has its literary resurrectionism, and its battles with departed shades 
which ever and anon revisit the glimpses of the moon, even the pale 
light reveals the identity of the armour, and shows Christianity alive, 
while so much that warred against it is lawfully dead. 

Who can say that Church history is exhausted ? It can only be so when 
all history has spoken its last word. Not only is the new to be ever 
recorded,—the bright, it is to be hoped, ever gaining an ascendancy 
over the dark,—scandals, discords, heresies, giving place to strengthen- 
ing, concentration, and joyful advance of the army of faith,—but in the 
light of time, the old is to be better understood and appreciated, as the 
career of successive nations unrolls itself according to one plan, and the 
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beginning comes to be seen from the end. The Church historian of the 
future has a grand and ever-rising programme still before him. He 
takes up all other progress into the sweep of his narrative, and adds 
that which belongs to his own design, which is to trace in its parts 
and in its unity the unfolding of one great redemptive counsel upon 
the field of time, and then to hand over its results to the higher 
development of eternity. 

In these progressive tendencies of theology on its intellectual or 
theoretical side, its homiletical and other practical branches may well 
be expected to share. For, while they are truly practical, they rest on 
theory, on meditation, on tested history and experience. Why should 
not the theory of preaching ever gain,—not in the way of a weak and 
affected departure from the great Bible-themes of sin and salvation, as 
reprehensible for its unfaithfulness to the souls of men, as it is displeas- 
ing to right Christian taste and sympathy,—but by a just view of the 
relation of preaching to faith, a deeper study of the laws which govern 
persuasion, and a closer familiarity with scriptural and extra-scriptural 
models of teaching and appeal? As the whole series of preparations for 
the ministry converges on the pulpit and other spheres of work, it may 
be expected that, with the growth of Christianity, the methods and 
results of training in all Christian Churches will be carried forward, and 
the message which is worthy of the tongues of angels be still more 
honoured in that of men. 

Thus it seems that every branch of sacred learning and study, while 
true to the grand and unchanging themes of Christianity, not only 
allows, but demands advancement, and in a just sense a “ forgetting of 
things behind and reaching forth to those that are before.” And that 
Christianity is able to meet this need of progress, without which all 
knowledge—even the highest—would lose its stimulus and attraction, 
is a fresh proof of its descent from One who knows our frame, and who, 
in the very constitution of our minds, and in the provision of an infinite 
and inexhaustible revelation of grace and truth, has secured the fulfil- 
ment of His own great promise, as applicable after long centuries of 
Christian history, as at the outset, “Then shall we know, if we follow 
on to know the Lord.” 

(2.) A word must now be spoken on the relation to development of 
that side of theology which is not purely intellectual, but which runs 
over the line of mere abstract science, and reappears as feeling, affection, 
trust, penitence, zeal, or whatever else is held, in the psychology of the 
Bible and of all right Christian philosophy, to colour knowledge and to 
make it experimental, saving, and sanctifying. This is that eaperi- 
mental side of theology which includes what the apostle calls “learning 
Christ,” “knowing the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,” 
“being knit together in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance of 
understanding and acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the 
Father, and of Christ.” Without this, all other developments, though 
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supposed to lead to the understanding of all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, would be nothing; and this in turn, while the most precious 
and vital element in Christian knowledge, is also the most capable of 
expansion and growing intensity. There is much that is mysterious in 
the interaction of knowledge, in the strictest sense, and of feeling, in what 
we call Christian experience. We may not be able to say that the growth 
of knowledge and of feeling is in proportion, or that the increase of the 
one is the certain means of exciting the other. But whatever is 
mysterious here, this is certain, that the power of realising knowledge in 
devout feeling admits of indefinite increase ; that there cannot be a 
maximum in the operation of those sacred sentiments of which the 
person and cross of Christ are the centre; and also, that the reflex 
influence of these realising experiences is to make the path of knowledge 
ever brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. Every true Christian 
student should pursue this path of right and safe and endless pro- 
gress. There would be no danger in a theology of development that 
took with it the watchword of Anselm, ‘Credo ut intelligam,” and the 
prayer of Augustine, ‘ Noverim te, Domine! Noverim me, Domine!” 
and which thus pressed toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus ! 

(3.) It only remains to touch on the progressive career of theology on 
its applied side, as passing over, through will and action, into concrete 
expression in individual, social, public, ecclesiastical life—in other words, 
into habits, observances, ordinances, and organisations, which are the 
embodiment of theology and the means of its conservation and diffusion. 
I do not suppose that in this sense any one will deny that theology is 
progressive, so long as so much in the family and in the Church is want- 
ing ; so long as the agencies of home evangelisation and of foreign mis- 
sions are so inadequate and so partially successful ; so long as ignorance, 
pauperism, crime, intemperance, war, ungodliness, domination of false 
religion, and corruption of the true, are so prevalent. A wider and more 
hopeful field might here seem to invite progress in theology through the 
use of weapons which have been abundantly proved, than any which 
requires a great change upon, much more a radical transformation of, 
theology itself. For it is certain that every successful application of 
Christian theology enlarges the horizon of that theology, brightens its 
future, quickens its energies, and makes it even to shake off any defect 
or one-sidedness by which it is clogged or embarrassed. The water is 
cleared by flowing, the gold brightened by circulation. Systems of 
theology that might have been supposed by some to be stiff and halting, 
display in free movements a vigour and a grace which only their own 
restrained attitudes concealed. Thus it has seemed to me in looking on 
the work of Westminster Calvinism at this day in America. For there 
is here no fatalism, no resting in decrees without means and agencies ; 
but over that vast surface, reliance on grace, with the use of rapid and 
energetic appliances that embrace a Continent, and condense half a cen- 
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tury into a few years. This great sister Church, or rather system of 
Churches, is not weighted in the race by too much of God’s purpose in 
comparison of others that make less of it. It is steadied by what might 
seem a burden. Its doctrine and polity are not to it a tradition, but an 
inspiration, fresher almost than with ourselves. Do not fruits like these, 
spread all along the mighty spaces that connect the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, alike in older cities with their clustered spires, and where church 
and school rise as landmarks in the wilderness, add something to the 
development of theology? Do they not vindicate our common creed 
from the reproach of stagnation and unsuitableness to the nineteenth 
century ? Do they not challenge us to lend, on our older field, an equal 
contribution to the same principles, by proving their power to co-exist and 
grow with what is newest, most restless, and most agitated in the pressure 
of our times? And beyond all narrower grounds of denominational hope 
and confidence, does not the noble tribute thus borne to our universal 
Christianity enkindle us with a like resolve, in an age of doubt, and slack- 
ness and paralysis of faith, to re-assert faith by works, and to write the 
lesson of our whole evangelical theology again clear, and with a bolder 
hand and larger character than ever? May God enable all our Churches 
so to act ; and thus, by “ devising liberal things,” not in the sense of an 
unauthorised freedom with God’s truth, but of large-hearted stewardship 
in dealing it out fully to the world, “by liberal things we shall stand.” 
JOHN CaIRNS. 


LIVINGSTONE AND AFRICA. 


T is exceedingly important that the fleecers of Africa should not 
be allowed to enter the Dark Continent before its reformers. The 
expansion of commerce in the regions discovered by Livingstone and 
Stanley should be accompanied by a swift and large advance of 
missionary enterprise there. 

Undoubtedly, the commercial manipulation of Africa will proceed 
vigorously when once the interior has been opened by a few railways, 
some of which are already projected, or in process of construction. 
With lawful, much unlawful trade will spring up in the vast new 
market. Business men of high rank will advance the moral regenera- 
tion of Africa by exhibiting to it the best side of modern civilisation. 
But business men of the fourth and fifth-rate species, mere adventurers, 
with greed as their controlling motive, will prejudice the natives against 
civilisation by exhibiting to them its worst side. It is atrociously 
unwise to allow this latter class of men to precede the Church in 
approaches to the population to which Christianity is to be carried, and 
to burn over and harden the ground on which missionaries are to cast 
good seed. Christendom must be awake concerning Africa, for com- 
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merce will not sleep in presence of its enormous opportunities in that 
Continent. Humanly speaking, nothing can prevent the gums, the 
ivory, the tropical fruits, and the cotton lands of Africa from drawing 
to themselves not only the scrupulous but also the unscrupulous 
managers of commerce in the next hundred years. The Dark Conti- 
nent will ultimately supply to the world much that is now largely 
obtained from India. Africa will inevitably be fleeced. The aggressions 
of commerce will be swift and wide, and not always, nor even perhaps 
in the majority of cases, under the control of Christian men 
regardful of the just rights of the natives. It is vastly necessary 
that the Church in England, Germany, and America should hasten 
the planting of the missionary stations and the schools needed for 
the moral regeneration of Africa. They should do so with a prompti- 
tude and devout courage which may keep in advance of commerce itself ; 
and, indeed, use the vigour of the latter as a support of missionary enter- 
prise. The hands of Christendom should be laid in benediction upon 
the head of Africa before the split hoofs of greed and fraud shall have 
had time to tread down, into an infertile hardness, the hearts of its rulers 
and people. No trumpet-tone of Providence in our time, in the field of 
missions, appears to me to be louder than the call of current events to 
the Churches to keep ahead of commerce in its approaches to Africa, or, 
at least, so to accompany it as to rule it, use its power for religious ends, 
make it Christian, and thus cause the industrial and commercial to hasten 
the political, moral, and religious regeneration of the Dark Continent. 

I must be allowed, therefore, to offer to the public my congratulations 
on the timeliness of the “Personal Life of David Livingstone,”* which 
has just appeared, and on its whole tone and spirit. This noble book 
is a call to the Christian nations to see to it that Livingstone shall not 
prove to have laboured and suffered for Africa in vain. The volume 
cannot fail to quicken in the hearts of all who read it a zeal for the 
enlargement of Christian effort in Africa, and of commercial enterprise 
there, and for the government of the latter by the former. 

The life of Livingstone breathes a Divine aroma of Christian 
graces more precious than even his greatest geographical discoveries. 
This volume allows these wonderful Christian traits of his to speak for 
themselves in a manner most resonant and incisive, while it places their 
voice in the van of the yet struggling cause of the regeneration of Africa, 
and so uses the memory of Livingstone as a call to present generations 
to complete his work. 

Livingstone’s family appears first in the world near the hoarse Cave of 
Staffa, on the island of Ulva, one of that humble order which has given 

$0 many strong men to the world. He himself is seen for the last time 
in human history at Ilala in Central Africa, in Chitambo’s village, alone 

* “The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L., chiefly from his unpub- 


lished Journals and Correspondence in the possession of his Family.” By William 
Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., New College, Edinburgh. London, 1880, 
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in a hut, kneeling at his bedside with his face buried in his hands upon 
the pillow. Livingstone died in the act of prayer, commending Africa, 
with all her wrongs, to the Avenger of the oppressed, and, with all her 
sins, to the Redeemer of the lost. From the opening to the close of 
this marvellous career, Providence seems to have had in view the 
regeneration of the Dark Continent. The life proceeds like a lightning 
bolt coming out of the north and shining even into the south. Its 
historical significance has but just begun to be appreciated. The picture of 
the kneeling Livingstone in his death makes him an intercessor with 
the world for assistance in the completion of his work. It places 
his hands on the head of coming ages in Africa in petition that God’s 
will may be done in them perfectly. It bequeaths to the future of 
the Dark Continent the inspiration of a lofty and redemptive Christian 
xample. 

I look down the corridors of the future centuries in Africa, and bless 
Providence that the spotless picture of Livingstone’s character and 
career is one of the first of the great paintings to be placed upon their 
wall. I cite here a few of the deep sentences, in Livingstone’s own words, 
which have impressed me as fit to be inscribed, for perpetual memory, on 
some scroll beneath the historic portraiture which in this book is hung 
up for men to study. 

1. “God working mightily in the human heart is the spring of all abid- 
ing spiritual power ; and it is only as men follow out the sublime prompt- 
ings of the inward spiritual life that they do great things for God ” 
(p. 480). 

2. “The world is getting closer, smaller, quite a compact affair. The 
gallant steamships circumnavigate the globe. All tribes, and tongues, 
and races shall become one holy family ” (p. 481). 


3. “Take God for your Father, Jesus for your Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit for your Sanctifier. Do this and you are safe for ever” (p. 240). 


4. “I go back to Africa to try to make an open path for commerce 
and Christianity. Do you carry out the work which I have begun. I 
leave it with you” (p. 226). 

5. “ All I can say in my solitude is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every one—American, English, Turk—who will help to heal 
this open sore of the world ” (p. 453). 

America is educating her African freedmen, hundreds of whom, I hope, 
will hear the call of Livingstone, and devote their lives as colonists or mis- 
sionaries in Liberia and Central Africa, and on the Zanzibar coast, to the 
regeneration of the Dark Continent. 

The excellent literary merit, the devout Christian enthusiasm, and the 
statesman-like breadth of outlook of this life of Livingstone, give it 
admirable fitness to impart inspiration to all who, in the long future, 
shall labour for Africa, and often need to look back at the brightest of 
its morning stars. 





JOSEPH CooK. 
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Tue “ Personal Life of David Livingstone,” referred to by Mr. Cook in the 
preceding article, bears to have been undertaken in order to make the world better 
acquainted with the character of Livingstone. His friends have been of opinion 
that far too little is known of the strength of his affections, the depth and purity 
of his devotion, and the intensity of his aspirations as a Christian missionary. 
The readers of “ Missionary Sacrifices” in the first number of Zhe Catholic Pres- 
byterian will be prepared for much light being thrown on the last of these 
particulars. It may be well to supplement Mr. Cook’s remarks by noting a few 
points on which fresh light has now been thrown. 

1. We see the fine old Scottish stock from which Livingstone sprang—humble 
working men and women, Highland on the father’s side, Lowland on the mother’s ; 
conspicuous in both lines for many generations for piety, steadiness, intelligence, 
and honesty ; his father a missiouary in heart and life, his mother the very 
embodiment of thrift and kindliness ; a true line of nature’s nobles, although one 
of the ancestors earned but threepence a-day. Nothing is so much to the honour 
of Scotland as the pious homes of her hard-working peasantry, out of which have 
come men of genius like Burns and Carlyle ; men of science like Hugh Miller ; 
missionaries like Wilson and Duff; and last, not least, Livingstone, who com- 
bined in himself the missionary, the traveller, the scientist, the philanthropist, 
and who remained to the last a man of the people, and felt it one of the privileges 
for which his gratitude was due to God that he was born of “ poor and pious 
parents.” 

2. His conversion was of a very marked kind. Pure though bis youth had 
been, and familiar as he was from the first with solemn thoughts on unseen 
realities, it was not till his twentieth year that he underwent a decided change. 
It was a conversion of what may be called the revival type. By what seems a 
revelation from heaven, the freeness of salvation bursts on him; his soul is 
filled, and his whole being transformed. A mighty Divine force now bears him 
along. This is the true secret of his life. All the toil and suffering, the dauntless 
energy, the ceaseless perseverance of that life of his, are due to a power coming 
from “the unseen universe,” moving his heart and moulding his life. This new 
force meets with strange obstructions in that weird wilderness-life of his, as well 
as in that other experience, not less trying, during his visits home, when he was 
féted, flattered, courted, and caressed by the highest in the land, and by those 
whom he deemed much higher—the kings of science. But the Divine power that 
first took hold of him at Blantyre worked on in divers ways until that lonely mid- 
night in Ilala, when his soul returned to his God and Saviour. 

3. The character of his religion was remarkable. At first a thorough Puritan, 
he afterwards becomes singularly charitable and catholic. All through, however, 
the chief manifestations of his religious life are seen in sturdy devotion to duty, 
and feelings of intense benevolence towards his fellow-men. “Fear God and 
work hard ”—the last public words he ever uttered in Scotland, reveal one of the 
great principles of his religious life. Unlike many of the Puritans, he was much 
less impressed by Christian doctrines than he was by the personality of the 
Saviour. His religion was eminently a religion of trust. It was full of prayer. 
His spirit of simple, earnest, and finally triumphant trust is shown wonderfully 
in some of his experiences in his first great journey, when his enemies encompassed 
him like bees. His counsel to his children ever was: “Take Jesus for your 
friend ; make Him your confidant ; tell Him all that troubles you.” 
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4, His purpose to be a missionary was the result of his reading an appeal by 
Gutzlaff for missionaries for China. Before that, he had resolved to give for the 
spread of the Gospel all that he earned beyond what he needed for his subsistence. 
Gutzlaff seems to have been his ideal missionary. He resolved that, like him, he 
would add medical skill to the ordinary qualifications for the office. He was a 
missionary in heart, and longed for the souls of men. His lamentations over 
Sehamy and Sebituane show the intensity of his yearnings for souls. His labori- 
ousness and self-denial in missionary work could hardly be surpassed. After 
being a missionary labourer, he saw himself called to be a missionary statesman 
or general, He believed that he was summoned to a new kind of work—to explore, 
to open, to bring Africa within the sympathies of the civilised world. Like others 
called away from the work of personal dealing with souls, he appeared to be less 
interested than he had been before in directly spiritual results. But all through, 
to the very end, he sought to extend the kingdom of Christ ; and the more he saw 
of human guilt and selfishness, the more he prized for himself and for the world 
the grace and love of the Saviour. 

5. From the beginning he had a passion for science. Here his father and he 
differed. The father feared the influence of science on religion ; the son believed 
that it must be beneficial. In a sense, both were right; only, the son had the 
wider view. His purpose to be a medical missionary greatly quickened and 
developed his scientific turn. And this love of science was a great factor in his 
life. It made his medical practice interesting and successful. It taught him 
to take a comprehensive grasp of Africa, through its geological formations, 
its mountain chains, its great lines of drainage, its vast system of lakes and rivers. 
It made him attentive to its capabilities, in a commercial point of view. It was 
a source of much relaxation and enjoyment, especially in lonely and weary times. 
It gave him influence with men of science, and caused his voice to be listened to 
on every side with respect. It enabled him to devise plans for commerce, for 
missions, and for the Christian civilisation of Africa, which subsequent experience 
has confirmed, and which will in all probability form the lines along which the Dark 
Continent will advance to the brighter destiny which awaits it in the future. 

6. His personal qualities were of a very attractive kind. Frank, genial, and 
kindly, he had a charm which few could resist. In his father’s house he was 
greatly beloved by his family. When he was about to leave for Africa, his 
younger brother was so overwhelmed by the thought of never seeing him again 
on earth, that he began to seek God in the hope of meeting him in heaven. His 
love of wife and children was intense, and, as he used to say, to leave them was 
like tearing the very heart from his bosom. His gratitude for any act of kind- 
ness to himself, and still more to his wife or children, was most intense and 
unfailing. He was singularly fearless and unselfish. He would ride ‘in his days 
of medical practice through long dark forests, exposed to lions, rhinoceroses, and 
other savage beasts, if there was the chance of saving a black man’s life. In the 
times of his utmost peril and want, he would suffer any fate, however terrible, 
rather than give up any of his men to slavery. He was singularly free from 
the stains of greed and self-seeking. When the means for prosecuting his 
work were withheld by others, he cheerfully gave the profits of his books ; and 
rather than abandon his last enterprise, he said he was prepared to sacrifice every 
penny of his private means. He had a kindly humour that played habitually 
about him, charming his friends and conciliating his foes. 
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7. His influence with the chiefs and people of Africa was very remarkable. 
Even during the first year of his residence in Africa, it was triumphant. He 
owed something to his medical skill and renown, but more to his wonderful 
management. He never showed fear or suspicion, but always trust and kindli- 
ness. He would go up to a fierce chief with his grinning warriors, with an easy 
gait and a kindly smile that disarmed their opposition. But his great weapon 
was “patient continuance in well-doing.” Good principles, good conduct, good 
manners were his great means of influence. And thus he gained the respect of 
the people while he conciliated their affection. There is nothing more striking in 
all Livingstone’s career than his influence with the natives, and the good name he 
bore with them. It was this that made him the great explorer. It opened door 
after door that would otherwise have been shut. Livingstone knew that in this 
respect a great talent had been committed to him. He knew that he had 
unexampled influence, and had therefore unexampled facilities as an explorer. 
He felt that every man who has a peculiar gift ought to use it for Christ. This 
helped to determine his course, and led him to adopt the line of Christian service 
which occupied the latter half of his life. 

8. There was a remarkable working of Providence in his career. He believed 
in this, and he had satisfaction in tracing it. His falling in with Dick’s 
‘Philosophy of a Future State,” which led him to Christ, but did not lead him 
away from science ; his purpose to acquire medical qualifications in addition to 
the other equipments of a missionary ; the closing of the door to China by the 
opium war ; the opening of the door to Africa; the overcrowding of the Cape 
Colony with missionaries, making him more and more eager to get forward ; the 
defeat of his favourite scheme of an Institution for training native converts ; the 
opposition of the Boers of the Transvaal, that finally drove him from Kolobeng 
(which, indeed, they destroyed), and that compelled him to explore the regions to 
the north ; the disappointment he experienced in Sebituane’s country, leading him 
to try to find a way to the sea either eastwards or westwards ; and finally, the 
circumstances which led to the termination of his connection with the London 
Missionary Society, and to his becoming more especially an explorer—besides 
many more events of the like kind—all indicated the providential shaping of his 
career. And Livingstone, in the Christian sense, believed in his star. He 
believed that he would accomplish his last task, and return to Britain with a 
voice of authority that would gain her rights for Africa. He who bringeth the 
blind by a way that they know not, fulfilled the desire of his heart, but not in 
the way he looked for. Like Samson, he achieved by his death the deliverance he 
would fain have achieved by his life. The thrill that passed through the civilised 
world when the tidings came of his death in Ilala, proved the harbinger of a new 
life for Africa. Earnest men resolved, in God’s strength, that Livingstone’s work 
should not perish—that Africa should live. 

9. Perhaps the most interesting part of the Life is the last chapter, “ Posthumous 
Influence.” Under four heads, the remarkable effects of Livingstone’s life are 
traced. First, the slave-trade has been curtailed, and even abolished in several 
important countries. Next, commercial enterprise is busily at work ; roads, and 
railways, and telegraphs are projected that will change the whole aspect of Africa. 
Thirdly, scientific exploration has been advanced ; not a few important enterprises 
have either been accomplished or are in the course of being so. Finally, a great 
impulse has been given to missionary work, Nearly every active Church has now 
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a mission in Africa. Livingstone’s plans of colonisation have been followed out 

by his own countrymen. Unhappily, we cannot say that difficulties have all been 

overcome. But a measure of Livingstone’s own spirit of faith and perseverance 

has fallen to the missionaries ; and ere many years have elapsed, we may reason- 

ably hope to see far brighter days for Africa. 

It is a strange story. When God has great work to be done, He goes to strange 
places for His instruments. For a real king over His chosen people, He went to 
the sheepfolds. For men to do the work of His Son after He had left the world, 
and set up the kingdom that shall never be moved, He went to the fishermen’s 
huts at Bethsaida. For aman to overthrow the strongest institution that had 
ever been known in Europe, He went to the cottage of a Saxon miner. The 
choice was not less memorable when He went to a spinning-mill on the banks of 
the Clyde for one to break the yoke of a hundred and fifty millions of the human 
race, and so open their country that there might one day be seen, beautiful upon 
all their mountains, the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace. 


THE FREE UNIVERSITY OF HOLLAND. 


HE foundation of a fifth university in the little kingdom of Holland, 
already foreshadowed in the pages of this journal,* is now an 
accomplished fact. Early in the autumn of last year, all the necessary pre- 
parations were completed ; and on the 20th of October, the Free Univer- 
sity was formally opened, with considerable ceremony, in the choir of the 
New Church at Amsterdam. This new institution is essentially the out- 
come of the divided state of the Reformed Church in that country, and, 
in particular, is the creation of the strictly Orthodox or Confessional party, 
headed by Dr. Abraham Kuyper. 

In its first beginnings, the movement which culminated in the for- 
mation of a Union for Higher Instruction on Reformed Basis, which in 
its turn established a university, was of a very simple character. From 
the end of 1877, a few brethren were in the habit of meeting together 
in the house of Mr. W. Hovy, a wealthy brewer in Amsterdam. These 
assemblies were not convened by any one, and at first had no special 
object in view. They were merely brotherly conferences to which the 
friends of the host came without formal invitation. The occasion which 
gradually led to mutual exchange of thought and prayerful deliberation 
was what they considered to be the lamentable state into which the higher 
education of the country had been landed, not only in general, but 
especially in reference to theological science. And although they were 
quite unable to say what should be done, or even to decide whether it 
would be possible to take action at all, they nevertheless felt the need 
of speaking and praying over it together. For many months it was but 
a small circle,—not more than a dozen being embraced in it,—but its 


* The Catholic Presbyterian, Vol. i. p. 252 ; Vol. ii, p. 408; Vol. iv. p. 228. 
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smallness was no barrier to a many-sided interchange of ideas. All sorts 
of schemes were proposed in succession, and various means were put 
forward and tested. At length it became more and more clear that 
sitting still and looking on must cease. Complementing what already 
existed, or adding to it, was impracticable ; it must come to a special 
foundation, and this not merely for theology, but also for the other 
sciences. Such a foundation would require to be independent both of 
the State and of the Church ; it must likewise be decidedly Christian— 
not according to the subjective apprehension of any one, but in an 
objective, historical sense. In other words, it must be Reformed, and 
that in accordance with the signification which the Church herself attached 
to the word. Numerous considerations tended to confirm the wisdom of 
this resolution, and in the summer of 1878 it was finally concluded that 
nothing short of a Free Reformed University would suffice. It was 
apparent to every one that only a small beginning could be made, but 
it was not on that account to be any longer delayed. At the same time, 
it became evident that before going further, this small circle of brethren 
would have to be extended, and to this preliminary step they now 
addressed themselves. 

From a comparatively early period, certain gentlemen who had been 
made acquainted with the meetings at Amsterdam, showed the most cor- 
dial sympathy with the movement. These, with a few others, were now 
invited to take part in future conferences. Some of them accepted the 
invitation, others for various reasons did not. Ultimately, a provisional 
committee, composed of the original promoters of the scheme and six 
others, was constituted at Utrecht on 22nd October, 1878. As a 
matter of course, unity of principle and aim was steadily kept in view in 
the formation of this committee. So many plans had already mis- 
carried, on account of the varying standpoints of those who desired to 
promote them, that nothing else could be expected of the one now in 
progress, if, in the first instance, it should be necessary to seek a common 
understanding with the leaders of the Christian Reformed Church regard- 
ing the ecclesiastical question on the one hand, and with the representa- 
tives of the ethical tendency on the question of principle on the other. 
It was the conviction of all, that both the Reformed basis and independ- 
ence in relation to the Church should be firmly maintained ; and 
although the co-operation of many might be extremely desirable, it was 
necessary, before this could be asked, that the starting point should be 
clearly and positively determined. The meetings of the committee, 
which were held at Utrecht under the presidency of Dr. F. L. Rutgers, 
were mainly occupied in drawing up statutes for a proposed Union. 
Much of what had reference to this subject was discussed in detail at 
the first meeting, and a commission, consisting of Professor De Geer of 
Utrecht, Dr. Kuyper, and the president, was appointed to prepare a 
draft of the scheme. In November, this draft was submitted, and, after 
a careful revisal, provisionally approved of by the committee. It was 
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immediately afterwards made public, in order to give every one an 
opportunity of signifying his agreement with it. Reformed preachers 
and elders who agreed unconditionally to the principle upon which it 
was proposed to established a Union, and who felt they could give it 
their moral support, were requested to intimate this to the committee. 
Those who did so, and indeed all others who were like-minded, were 
thereafter to be invited to an assembly called for the purpose of defini- 
tively resolving upon the formation of a Union for Higher Instruction on 
Reformed basis, and for the confirmation of its statutes. The provisional 
committee, in whose name the president shortly afterwards called this 
assembly, having thereby accomplished its task, was forthwith dissolved. 

Scarcely had the draft statutes of the proposed Union been published, 
than the warmest tokens of approval came streaming in from all parts 
of the country. By far the greater number of sympathisers, however, 
were prevented from attending the assembly ; but notwithstanding this, 
on the day appointed, 5th December, 1878, about forty of those 
interested appeared at Utrecht. The outcome of their deliberations and 
resolutions was the establishment of the projected Union, and the 
definitive confirmation of its statutes, subject to the royal approbation. 
Of the other acts of this assembly, the most important were the 
nomination of a Provisional Administration and Financial Committee ; 
the nomination of a committee which should place itself in communi- 
cation with the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, partly with the 
view of obtaining the needed support, and partly to conclude negotia- 
tions for the use of the Scotch Mission Church at Amsterdam ; and 
the drawing up of a circular in regard to the main object of the Union, 
for general distribution. The Union was now established, and the 
royal sanction to its statutes was granted by decree of 12th February, 
1879. In the months which followed, the membership rose to about 
200 ; and on 4th June, 1879, a second assembly was convened at 
Utrecht for the purpose of appointing a definitive administration, and 
making arrangements for the foundation of a school. At the same 
meeting there was given in a favourable report of the results which had 
attended the commission appointed to visit Scotland ; and among other 
things it was resolved that the directors then appointed should proceed 
without delay to the election of curators, in conjunction with whom 
they might select two professors, who should act as advisers in all that 
remained to be done in organising the Union and preparing for the 
opening of the school desired. In accordance with this resolution, the 
directors at the earliest opportunity nominated five curators; and in 
the course of September, Dr. Kuyper and Dr. Rutgers were appointed 
professors, with the provision that as soon as their office as advisers 
should cease, they should, on the opening of the school, occupy chairs 
in the faculty of divinity. Directors, curators, and advisers, sometimes 
singly, sometimes combined, now concerned themselves in taking the 
necessary measures for carrying out their purpose. As the place in 
VOL. V.—NO, XXV. Cc 
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which the school—or university as it was afterwards termed—should 
be founded, the metropolis was provisionally chosen. The needful 
regulations, &c., were planned, discussed, and, in so far as they were 
confirmed, made public. In the spring and summer of 1880 the 
following additional professors were appointed :—In the faculty of 
divinity, Dr. Ph. J. Hoedemaker, Amsterdam ; in the faculty of law, 
Mr. D. P. D. Fabius, Assen ; and in the faculty of letters, Dr. F. W. 
J. Dilloo, Soldin, Prussia. Dr. Ph. S. van Ronkel was also nominated 
to a professorship of divinity, but on account of the state of his health 
he was obliged to decline it. He agreed, however, to teach a class 
during one year. 

Though the efforts of the Union, at its first public appearance, were 
warmly applauded by many, still it was felt that this expression of 
sympathy was but a beginning, and the question at once arose, How 
could the furtherance of its claims be best accomplished? The natural 
answer to this question appeared to be—to plead its cause, both verbally 
and by popular publications, before those who would be most likely to 
give it their hearty support. As far as possible this was carried out. 
De Heraut (The Herald), a religious newspaper, of which Dr. Hoede- 
maker is editor, did its best to spread abroad a knowledge of, and 
awaken an interest in, the Union ; and aseries of tracts, having the same 
object, was liberally scattered abroad. In addition to this, public and 
private meetings were held in various places, at which the matter was 
set forth, in so far as it concerned the people. At the public meetings, 
the leading speaker was Dr. Kuyper ; but Dr. Rutgers and Mr. L. W. C. 
Keuchenius, one of the curators, also visited several of the northern and 
other provinces. In the private conferences, the professorial advisers 
took the most active part, inviting all those known to be interested in 
their scheme in the districts they visited, and discussing the subject with 
them. These districts were then brought into connection with the 
organisation of the Union, through the instrumentality of a commission 
appointed by the directors. This commission divided the whole country 
into districts, with a correspondent at the head of each, and then arranged 
the districts into provinces under a provincial director and secretary. 
The task was a difficult one, and required time for its accomplishment ; 
but the efforts of the Union were followed by an astonishing manifesta- 
tion of interest, and in a comparatively short period, the establishment 
and equipment of a university were assured, while means for its exten- 
sion in the future seemed likely to be forthcoming. 

As was to be expected, this success was not attained without 
considerable opposition. As soon as the Union began to attract public 
attention, a lively controversy commenced in the newspapers and in 
periodical literature generally, in the course of which some rather hard 
words were employed. The Broad Church, or “ Modern” party, having 
no sympathy with the movement, and but little to fear from it, for the 
most part assumed an observant attitude and remained silent. The 
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leaders of the Christian Reformed Church, on the other hand, became 
alarmed lest the new University should in some way interfere with their 
own seminary at Kampen. But it was within the Reformed Church 
itself that the controversy raged most hotly. The Evangelicals, or 
more mildly Orthodox, could not assent to the programme of the Union, 
and would have preferred a much less radical scheme, such as the 
appointment of suitable professors extraordinary, or privat docents, at 
one or other of the existing Universities. To such a compromise, the 
Confessional party, for reasons satisfactory to itself, could not for 
a moment listen, but its leaders did not take part in the discussion 
until the legality of their action was openly called in question. This was 
done by Dr. A. W. Bronsveld, of Utrecht, in a periodical of which he is 
editor.* The first statute of the Union declares that it exists for the 
erection and equipment of schools for higher instruction, and that, 
according to its ability, it founds special chairs for single branches of 
knowledge, unites these chairs into faculties, and combines the faculties 
into a University. Dr. Bronsveld refused to admit that any such body 
had the right to found a University and appoint professors, and even 
ridiculed the idea of its doing so. To this Dr. Kuyper replied in an 
ably written pamphlett in which he conclusively proved that the Union 
was acting strictly within its powers. He failed to convince Dr. 
Bronsveld, however, who returned to the attack in a brochure of some 
length,t in which he reiterated his former charges, and with much 
ingenuity maintained that the Union had neither legal nor moral right 
to found a University. Within two months, Dr. Kuyper issued a second 
reply in a volume of 216 large octavo pages,§ in which he displayed an 
amount of learning and historical knowledge probably unequalled in 
controversial literature. With all the ease of one who is thoroughly 
master of his subject, and with here and there a touch of quiet sarcasm, 
the author demonstrates that the Union, having met every requirement 
of Dutch law, is entitled to found schools for higher instruction and to 
install professors in them ; further, that these schools may be called 
Universities, and that the one to be founded now is, eo ipso, a free 
University, possessing the jus docendi, the jus corporationis, the jus 
promovendi, and, through the medium of the examinations of the State 
Universities, the jus expostulandi also. And as if this were not enough, 
he proceeds at great length to treat of the strictly scientific aspect of 
the question, first dealing with the relations of the Reformed Churches 
to Universities, and then with the development of the idea of a 
University from its earliest conception to the present time. This 
section is so rich in literary references as to be of great value, apart 


* Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede, December, 1879, p. 616. 

+ Bede om een dubbel “ corrigendum” aan Dr. A. W. Bronsveld, Amst., 1880, 8vo. 

t De “ Bede” van Dr. A. Kuyper afgewezen, Utrecht, 1880, 8vo. 

§ “Strikt genomen.” Het recht tot wniversiteitsstichting staatsrechtelijk en historisch 
getoetst, Amst., 1880, 8vo, 
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altogether from the circumstances which called it forth. To this work, 
which also served as a reply to other two brochures of minor import- 
ance,* Dr. Bronsveld has returned no answer, nor has any other serious 
objection been raised to the operations of the Union. 

In September last, the necessary preparations for the opening of the 
University were commenced, and the opening itself was fixed for Wed- 
nesday, 20th October. Since 4th June, 1879, there had been no meet- 
ing of the Union, a general assembly being deferred till the date of 
opening. Then, for the third time, the members and the deputies of 
contributing corporations were called together; and on the 19th of 
October they assembled in large numbers at Amsterdam. In this 
assembly, which was again presided over by Dr. Rutgers, an enthusiastic 
and grateful tone prevailed, which the whole proceedings tended to 
strengthen and elevate. The membership of the Union was reported to 
be increasing, and its financial affairs were found to be in a most satis- 
factory and encouraging condition. Thus, within the brief space of 
three years, the small circle in Amsterdam had become a great and 
powerful Union, thoroughly organised, and having co-founders in every 
province, and supporters in every corner of the land. Their fondest 
desires had been realised ; every obstacle had been overcome ; and a 
Free Protestant University was at length a reality. 

The formal opening of the University, as already stated, was fixed 
for Wednesday, 20th October ; but on the previous evening the dedica- 
tory addresst was delivered by Dr. Hoedemaker in the New Church. 
Long before the hour appointed, crowds streamed into the building, 
which was soon crowded to excess. After brief devotional exercises, 
Dr. Hoedemaker began his address, recalling at the outset the pro- 
phecy uttered by Strauss, just forty years ago, that the spiritual 
leaders of the people were destined in the future to be idiots in the 
domain of religion, and autodacts in that of theology.{ To this pre- 
diction, however, the foundation of a new university, on the basis 
which this apostle of unbelief, in the name of science, had condemned, 
was in direct opposition, as, indeed, was the whole history of the 
last forty years. It was on the denial of the very possibility of 
the irreconcilableness of faith and science that this University claimed 
her right to exist. As a free, Christian, Reformed University, 
she indeed went further, and accepted, as such, the principle that 
science itself, in its widest extent, must bear the character which is 
embodied in her name. The institution to be inaugurated on the 
morrow threw off the conditions which had brought about an alliance 


between science and the newer theology. It was born of the existing 


* Een zestal bezwaren tegen den grondslag der Vrije Universiteit, door Ds. H. Beuker ; 
and an Open brief aan Dr. A. Kuyper, door Ds. L. Lindeboom, 

+ Wijdingsrede bij de opening der Vrije Universiteit op Gereformeerden grondslag, 
Amst., 1880, 8vo. 
t Christliche Glaubenslehre, vol, ii., p. 626, 
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ork, 7 need for leaders who had learned not to oppose, undermine, and weaken 
ort- ’ the Confession of the Church, but not less of the conviction that Jesus 
— Christ is King even in the domain of science. Thus it was no hazardous 
. undertaking, but a sacred call, to establish no mere Seminary, but a 
the F University, which would not only afford an opportunity of cultivating 
ed- F the sciences, each by itself, but of uniting them by a common bond, and 
eet- ‘ of placing them in just relation to each other and to the centre of all. With 
> of ; such an institution, it was intended to rid the nation of the powers of 
sof =F destruction which lay in ambush behind the culture, the prosperity, and 
L of 4 the science of the age, seeking to rob Christ of His honour, and the 
this 7 people of their character and their future. The universities, he con- 
StIC F tinued, had become the nurseries of unbelief and revolution. The 
| to inscription on the urn which contains the ashes of Voltaire—“ his heart 
d to § is here enclosed, his spirit you will find spread over all ””—applied also 
tis : in some measure to Opzoomer, to whom the training of so many young 
e of ; men had been intrusted, and to Scholten, at whose feet so many of 
and =f their preachers had sat. In these days, the Church and Christian 
very : people stood almost defenceless. The spoken word, the song, the pencil, 
dest the press, legislation, were all to a great extent in the hands of the 
id a : enemy. ut, notwithstanding this, they had no right and no cause to 
7 retire from the struggle—a struggle in self-defence as well as for the 
ixed i honour of God, whose name had been reproached. Adopting a phrase 
lica- used by Voetius at the opening of the University of Utrecht, Dr. Hoede- 
rch. ; maker proceeded to characterise the new institution as a “door of hope” 
ling, for theology, for science in its entirety, for the Church, and for the 
ses, : people ; and closed with the following words from the proclamation of 
pro- ; the Genevan magistrate on the occasion of the foundation of the Uni- 
itual = versity there :—‘ This undertaking will be condemned by many as too 
the hazardous. But he who fixes his eye on the leading of God, and is 
pre & accustomed to let himself be led, not by human wisdom, but by faith 
basis in the immeasurable grace of God, will judge otherwise, and, possessed 
ned, by the thought of the greatness and the blessing of this work, will expect 
the the best from this beginning.” Thereafter the new University was 
y of FF solemnly dedicated to God in prayer. 
med § On the following day, the opening ceremony took place in the choir ! 
‘sity, j of the New Church, a spot rendered highly appropriate by its many 
that historical memories and associations. The guests began to arrive early, 
his § and by one o’clock there was not a vacant seat. Many were obliged to 
the stand, and others were reluctantly compelled to go away. The first 
jance division of the procession was headed by the beadle of the University, 
sting in black robes, with silver mace in hand, and consisted of the president 
whines curator, the president director, the directors, curators, professors, 


co-founders, and provincial directors and secretaries. The second divi- | 
dslag, sion was composed of the anti-revolutionary members of Parliament. 
Next came the Minister for Home Affairs, the burgomaster of the capital, 
the magistrates, and the town-clerk, followed by the rector and secre- 
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tary of the University of Amsterdam. The aspect of the choir, when 
all were seated and silent, was in the highest degree impressive, and 
certainly quite unique of its kind. Those who stood in closest relation 
to the new institution were assembled round a gracefully-decked 
rostrum. Behind them sat the representatives of the press. On the 
right, a place of honour was occupied by the Minister for Home Affairs 
and the city officials, next whom sat a large number of deputies from 
societies of every kind. On the other side were the members of the 
Second Chamber, and sympathisers from other countries. In front sat 
members of local committees, and correspondents, clergymen, students, 
ladies, and others. By far the most noteworthy feature of the gathering 
was the heterogeneous nature of its composition. No university was 
ever opened without the presence of gens de robe and gens de lettres ; 
but here, for the first time, appeared people of every rank and station, 
not as mere spectators, but as persons having a pecuniary interest in 
the institution, and a higher and better interest in its welfare. Here 
were to be seen members of the Government and country peasants, 
nobles and cottagers, great and small, merchant princes, and men and 
women of slender means. The University owed its existence to the 
people, it was supported by them, and without distinction they were 
here to witness its inauguration. 

The president curator first called upon the chairman of the directors 
to read the public Acts which had reference to the foundation of the 
University. Mr. Hovy thereupon read the minutes of the meeting held 
in Utrecht, on 5th December, 1878, at which it was resolved to establish 
a Union for Higher Instruction on Reformed principles, and to ask the 
royal approval of its statutes. The royal decree was next read, and 
likewise the first two articles of the statutes, which set forth the aim and 
basis of the Union. Then followed the names of the directors, curators, 
and professors. This done, Jhr. Mr. P. J. Elout van Soeterwoude, of the 
Hague, the veteran friend of Groen van Prinsterer, addressed the assembly 
on behalf of a commission of the co-founders of the University, and 
formally handed over to the directors a sum of 100,000 gulden (£8333, 
6s. 8d.), with instructions as to its investment and future management. 
This, he said, was done that day, and in the presence of so illustrious a 
company, in order that the offerings of free and cheerful givers might 
have a share in the ceremony, and that it might be clearly understood 
that the money thus handed over was to be available solely for higher 
education on the basis of Reformed principles, or, as the fathers expressed 
it, “on pure doctrine.” The president curator, having acknowledged and 

, returned thanks for the money handed over by Mr. Elout, next proclaimed 
Dr. Kuyper to be rector of the University for the first year, and called 
upon him to deliver the opening address. 

Having ascended the rostrum, Dr. Kuyper, after a short captatio bene- 
volentie, proceeded to treat of the new institution in its national signific- 

ance, its scientific aims, and its Reformed character. Under the first 
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head, he began by referring to the crisis which at present occupied the 
public mind. To this deepest of all questions—that of sovereignty— 
every question of life must be reduced. Sovereignty, in its fullest sense, 
rests alone in God ; but in the visible world it is always manifested by 
Him through man. Hence arises the question, Does God give over the 
whole to one man, or does He give a portion of this sovereignty to each 
sphere of life? In answering this question, men divide themselves into 
those who believe in, and those who deny, special revelation. The latter 
maintain that, so far as possible, this sovereignty is centred in the authority 
of the State, and that the rights and powers of the various spheres of 
life flow from the State. The former, on the other hand, hold that all 
sovereignty—even that over nations—is laid upon the Messiah ; and that 
each sphere of life has a domain, a law, and a sovereignty of its own. 
Life forms a composite organism ; and just as one speaks of the “ moral 
world,” the “scientific world,” the “ world of commerce,” the “ world of 
art,” so also, and more justly, may one speak of a “sphere ” of moral, of 
domestic, and of social life, each with its own domain and special laws, 
and having a sovereign of its own within that domain. There is a domain 
of nature in which the sovereign acts upon matter by force according to 
fixed laws ; but so also are there domains of personal, of domestic, of 
scientific, of social, and of ecclesiastical life, each of which is obedient to 
a special law, and all of which are placed under individual governments. 
There is a domain of thought in which no other law than that of logic 
may reign ; a domain of the conscience over which none holds sovereign 
sway except the Holy One Himself; a domain of faith within whose 
bounds he alone is sovereign, who, in the depths of his being, conse- 
crates himself by that faith. But above and around all these spheres is 
that of the State’s authority, which has the double calling of regulating 
the mutual relations of the whole, and of preventing one from being over- 
balanced by another. This authority, however, goes no farther than the 
borders ; within the spheres it holds no sway ; and even in the exercise 
of its proper function it has no final will of its own, but is subject to 
the guidance of a Higher Will. It is this principle, he continued, after 
illustrating his argument from history, which must now be transferred 
from actual life into the world of thought, and pleaded for on scientific 
grounds. It is from this principle that this University has sprung, and 
become an accomplished fact—a small and unseaworthy ship, but one 
which, under the command of King Jesus, would carry into all the 
havens of science the banner of “ Sovereign in its own domain.” 

In describing the scientific aims of the University, Dr. Kuyper began 
by stating that he used the word science in the practical sense of a 
power in State and society. The State of itself had a tendency to 
circumscribe the freedom of the various spheres of life, which are thus 
forced to react upon it by moral life-energy. Instead of this, how- 
ever, they for the most part weakened themselves by sin, and so 
came under the control of others, and received the chastisement of 
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State tyranny. This led them to new energy, and in that way freedom 
revived. For the nobler races, science is a means of defence in this 
contest ; but in order to fulfil this holy calling, it is necessary that it 
should be sovereign in its own sphere. Science forms a peculiar sphere 
of life in which truth is sovereign, and in which no profanation or 
violation of its law of life can be tolerated. On this ground, he 
protested against all violence done to science by the Church, as well as 
against all needless intermeddling with it on the part of the State. 
The schools of science must be free from every domination but their 
own law of life. Thus free at one time stood the schools of the 
prophets in Israel, and of the Hochma at Jerusalem ; the schools of the 
oldest philosophers of Greece, and those of their imitators in Rome ; 
the schools of the earliest Christian men of learning ; and equally free 
were the ancient universities of Bologna and Paris. Now-a-days, how- 
ever, it would border on the ridiculous to ask the State to withdraw 
its hand from University affairs. And yet, wholly from the want of the 
age, and in accordance with the nature of science, this new University 
has arisen—resting, as it does, upon the voluntary principle, and owing 
its erection in part to the most despised of the non-thinking part of the 
nation. 

Under the third division of his address, the rector also claimed 
the sovereignty he had been advocating for the principle described 
as Reformed—not in the sense of any individual or subjective formula, 
but as it was formulated by the Synod of Dort. Every principle, 
he said, required a peculiar organism for its scientific development. 
Neutrality was out of the question. Hence arose the necessity 
for each to have a school of its own. The one now founded would not 
be free in the sense of holding loosely by its principles. Firmly and 
inexorably they held by a fixed rule of life, convinced that their strength 
lay in a clearly defined economy. They wished to annoy no one, and 
in return they desired to be interfered with by no other. 

This address, which occupied two hours in delivery, and in its pub- 
lished form fills forty-four quarto pages, displayed in a high degree the 
wonderful oratorical power for which, in spite of obvious defects, Dr. 
Kuyper has so long been noted both in the pulpit and on the platform. 
At its close, he declared the ceremony to be ended, and the Free University 
to be open. At a reception held immediately afterwards, the president 
director and the rector were greeted by the authorities and the repre- 
sentatives of the various societies present. His Excellency the Minister 
for Home Affairs assured them that the new institution might always 
reckon on the esteem and regard of the Government. The burgomaster, 
magistrates, and secretary of the city expressed their best wishes for the 
success of the newly-opened University. The rector of the University 
of Amsterdam explained that the Senate were quite agreed that there 
should be a friendly understanding between the two institutions. In 
the evening, a thanksgiving service was held in the Scotch Mission 
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dom ; Church, at which an address was delivered by the president curator ; 
this : and still later, a reception was given at the residence of Mr. Hovy, of 
tit = § whose hospitality about 100 of the invited guests availed themselves. 
here §& On the Ist of April, 1880, a conference of preachers was held at 
hor § Utrecht, mainly for the purpose of considering the nature of the theo- 
, he § logical instruction to be imparted in the Free University. Only those 
Has) | who had manifested concurrence in the efforts of the Union were invited 
tate. f to be present, and of these a comparatively large number attended. It 
ther § was resolved that, before settling anything definitely, a second conference 
the §& should be held, and this took place on Thursday, 21st October. Invita- 
[the § tions were sent to 135 preachers, and of these about fifty attended the 
me; & conference, together with eight others. Discussion chiefly centred 
free § round a proposal to start a Reformed Theological Review, and to 
how- Ff publish a library of Reformed theological works ; but on neither point 
draw was a final resolution formed. On the afternoon of the same day, Pro- 
fthe § fessor Fabius delivered an inaugural address on the “ Divine character 
rsity § of Law ;” and in the evening a banquet was held, which formed the 
wing § closing act of the three days’ proceedings. 

fthe §& 

; The present article, intentionally, is mainly historical and descriptive. 
imed [ But, with regard to the whole movement here set forth, criticism at 
ribed [ this stage would be useless. As to the wisdom of founding such a 
nula, 4 university at all, opinions must differ widely ; as to its future, it would 
ciple, ff be idle as yet to speculate ; but it may prove to be the death-knell of 
ment. ff a church which for many years has been slowly ebbing its life away in 
ossity the vain endeavour to effect a compromise between two utterly irrecon- 
lnot § cilable parties. The University is not only a worthy monument to the 
y and skill and energy of Dr. Kuyper and his associates—for which friend and 
ength ff foe in Holland have given them ample credit—but it is also an irresistible 
,and &§ proof of the tenacity with which the great bulk of the Dutch people has 

clung to the old faith, in spite of the varying shades of Rationalism 
-pub- §§ which have prevailed among the clergy and the educated classes for 
e the more than half-a-century. 
s, Dr. §& One great drawback to the rapid success of the University is, that 
form. [§ its students can only enter the Church and the learned professions by 
ersity passing the examinations of the State universities. This, together with 
sident the popularity of the new University of Amsterdam, which is already 
repre- telling unfavourably on the older institutions, will materially affect the 
inister ff attendance. Perhaps the Free University does not as yet possess the 
lways elements of a great seat of learning ; but within its own sphere, and as 
raster, the probable precursor of a Free Reformed Church, it has doubtless an 
or the honourable career before it. Quod felix fuustumque sit ! 
versity 
there Nore.—Readers of Dutch who may desire to see a more detailed account of the founding 
of the Free University than that here given, are referred to De Heraut of 31st October, 
» In 1880, which is specially devoted to the subject, and contains a carefully digested mass 
[ission 


of exceedingly interesting reading. Of the newspapers which, while repudiating the 
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principles of the Union, have written fairly of its action, mention may be made of De 
Hervorming, the organ of the “Modern” party, of 23rd October ; De Amsterdammer, of 
24th October ; and the Wageningsch Weekblad of 30th October and 13th and 20th 
November. The German Reformirte Kirchenzeitung of 20th November, contains an 
excellent epitome of the opening proceedings by Pastor H. Calaminus, of Elberfeld, who 
was present as a deputy, and whose speech at the banquet was regarded as the gem of 
the evening. 


J. MAITLAND ANDERSON. 


CHRISTIANITY AND RATIONALISM. 


SHOULD be sorry to treat these terms as though, when rightly em- 
ployed, they were in necessary antagonism. But nevertheless, it 
is a fact that in ordinary usage they denote two contrasted systems 
of philosophy as well as two tendencies opposed in practice. It is 
impossible to find definitions of them which will be universally 
accepted, because both words have been used by different writers with 
very different meanings ; but it is absolutely necessary to secure some 
measure of consistency in this paper itself by using the terms in a certain 
sense throughout. 

By “Christianity,” I mean the doctrine of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in the Scriptures, and by “ Rationalism” the doctrine, or the 
tendency, of those who admit nothing that they cannot understand, or 
at least clearly reconcile with reason. The point of difficulty lies in the 
words “ reconcile with reason ”—-many making this the same as “ com- 
prehend,” others striving to show that they do not reject what is above 
reason, but what is against reason. The mode which I adopt of 
treating the subject makes it unnecessary to tarry over disputes on 
this head. I only need to say that when we attempt to estimate Ration- 
alism, either within the Christian Church or outside of it, and to com- 
pare it with Christianity, we become increasingly conscious how much of 
the one may be in the other,—how Rationalistic are some Christians, how 
Christian in spirit some Rationalists. In truth, Rationalism is a tendency, 
Christianity is a doctrine ; and no one can calculate and state in a 
general formula the amount of force occupied in the collision between 
them when they collide, or the course they take when united. It would 
be an utter waste of time to try to show to our readers that Christianity 
is nobler than the mere exaltation of human reason, because we are already 
convinced. But there may some benefit accrue from our considering 
the attitude which we who are Christians ought to assume towards the 
indubitable tendency of our times to be Rationalistic. 

It is obviously our first duty in general to understand it, and in any 
special case to estimate its exact amount. In the attempt to understand 
it, we bethink us of its origin and of the sources of its strength. It does 
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not originate at present in metaphysical speculations, but in scientific 
facts. Strange as it seems in words, we all know that in practice this 
magnifying of the human intellect arises from what is outside of man. 
Discoveries and inventions made by men have led the general mind of 
humanity to think in the first place of that great storehouse of truth from 
which those discoveries and inventions were taken ; and the world around 
us, the world of matter, has come to be viewed with increasing reverence 
as containing ‘the promise and potency” of all life in itself. So much 
has come from the patient watching of nature, and the combining of the 
powers which she holds in her bosom, that nothing else is regarded as 
worthy of study. Science has come to mean the knowledge of the laws 
of material nature ; truth has come to mean the generalised statement 
of those laws ; and there would seem to be scanty respect left for anything 
that lies beyond the sphere of that truth. No doubt, we who are believers 
in Revelation often complain, and with justice, that men of science who 
denounce metaphysics are themselves guilty of metaphysical speculation, 
to such an extent as to claim for their own theories—purely metaphysical 
though they be—a place which can only belong to the ascertained facts 
from which those theories are unwarranted deductions. But though we 
thus see how the neglect of a sound philosophy leads to the preva- 
lence of a philosophy that is false, we have nevertheless to bear in mind 
that modern Rationalism does not arise directly from the magnifying of 
Reason, or from conscious mental speculation, but directly from the pro- 
gress of material science, and only consequently and indirectly from over- 
estimating of the human mind. 

Thus it appears that Materialism may be taken as the basis or the 
source of all the opposition with which Christianity has to contend in 
our day. Positivism, Pantheism, Agnosticism, Secularism—all have 
their birth in the progress of natural science, especially of natural 
philosophy. There are certain tendencies in man which will always 
find an outlet. Those tendencies are represented at present by these 
“isms,” but the instrument that made the particular outlet from which 
the contemporary flood is gushing, is natural philosophy. It is not in 
morals, or in knowledge of mental laws, or in spiritual perception, or 
even in esthetics, that our age is beyond and ahead of all others, but in 
Statics, Dynamics, Chemistry, and in the material comfort and conveni- 
ence to which those branches of science lead. Steam, iron, electric wires, 
weaving and dyeing—what have they to do with man’s likeness to the 
spiritual God? But, on the other hand, what have they not to do with 
his daily life? We may, therefore, note this point for our general 
understanding of Rationalism, that in our day it finds its source and 
its strength in things material. 

Next, as to a special case. Here we have to remember that in each 
special case we can only understand the Rationalism with which we 
have to do by estimating its exact amount. It is not fair to any writer 
or speaker to insist on ascribing to him all or any of the general charac- 
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teristics of Rationalism without first ascertaining that he admits his 
possession of them. ‘To do this is as unfair as it is for opponents of 
Christianity to charge to it the dungeons of the Inquisition, or for 
assailants of Calvinism to denounce all who believe in the supreme 
government of God as having helped to burn Servetus! But the inquiry 
into the amount of Rationalism exemplified or professed by any 
individual, is obviously not for us here to-day, since we are dealing with 
certain general principles. 

Supposing, then, that we have ascertained what Rationalism is ; 
supposing us to see in it a materialistic tendency to bring all things to 
the test and the level of reason, what is our next step ? 

We do best when we at this stage emphasise what we have in common 
with it. The first defenders of Christianity were also the wisest and 
best. When we read the Acts of the Apostles, we see that the Apostles 
always tried to begin their exposition on ground common to them and 
to their audience. They began to address Jews as being themselves 
Jews. They attracted Athenians with the offer to tell them ‘“ some new 
thing” about the Unknown God they already worshipped. They 
treated a Roman governor as a reasonable man wanting to ascertain the 
truth of things. They appealed to a Judseo-Roman monarch as to one 
who knew the Old Testament, and cherished the hope of Israel. Paul 
tells the Romans the principles of eternal law, the Colossians the prir- 
ciples of a true transcendental philosophy. In the same way we are 
called upon to recognise the potent force of that tendency with which 
we deal, and its grounds in our human nature, knowing as we do that 
no falsehood ever ruled men which did not spring from some truth in 
humanity. The “great lie” of Mohammedanism would never have swayed 
the millions who hold by it, unless for the “great truth ” from which it 
professes to spring. The godless quest of Buddhism would have no 
power over earnest men, unless for the primary truth of Buddhism that 
purity and love are worth seeking for their own sakes. And so with 
Materialistic Rationalism. It could never dominate over a single life 
unless it had within it not a little of that eternal truth of which Jesus 
Christ is the example and teacher. 

What, then, have we in common with this dreaded and dominant 
Materialism? This first, I think—~veverence for facts. All modern 
science, however brilliant may be its generalisation, springs from ascer- 
tained facts. And we can have no controversy with those who hold 
that position, unless, indeed, we ourselves hold by “ cunningly devised 
fables,” which is what we indignantly deny. When the scientist tells, 
with exultation, of the triumphs that have been won in every department 
of the wide field of knowledge by patient investigation into facts, great 
and small, we can join with him in his jubilant conclusion, and, like him, 
disown all theories of which facts are not the origin and the basis. We 
shall excite his interest, perhaps also gain his respect, by telling him that 
our own adherence to the religion of Jesus Christ rests essentially and 
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always upon facts as sure as any of which the most scrupulous natural 
science preserves the record. We may, perhaps, need to remind him, 
in passing, that there are facts of human life and human history of which 
no laws of statics and dynamics can take cognisance, spiritual longings 
as real as the thirst for intellectual knowledge, and that those facts are 
wronged when they are ignored in any science that deals with man ; but 
we may make the reminder so as to provoke no premature opposition. 
Another point of agreement is consistency with reason. It will be a 
bad day for Christianity when it ceases to claim this as its distinction 
amid the many forms of faith and of unbelief to which men adhere. 
We cannot afford, even when most irritated by the arrogance of 
Rationalists, to say one word against rational appreciation of the truth. 
What we have to say to the modern Rationalist is, not that we either 
distrust or disown the faculties by which our life, as well as his, must be 
regulated, but it is that we, like him, seek to exalt reason by finding a 
noble and worthy object towards which to direct its powers. When he 
points us to the resistless pressure, and the all-embracing sweep of those 
laws by which the great universe is preserved in harmony and guided to 
its development ; and when he tells us how he banishes every figment 
of fancy that would militate against those laws, each one omnipotent in 
its own sphere ; when he even goes on to say how exalted is his regard 
for human reason as he sees its capacity to appreciate those almighty 
verities of universal nature,—we have no call to bid him distrust his 
reason, or to tell him that the days of ancient ignorance and hypothesis 
were better than these. The Christian religion has no call, nor have its 
adherents any warrant, to forswear Newton’s laws and own allegiance to 
the vortices of Descartes! But we can say that, sharing as we do his 
admiration of the vast principles of the constitution of the universe, and 
his respect for the human intellect, that has to such an extent explored 
the mysteries under which those principles were so long hidden, we have 
by a very necessity of our rational nature been led to appreciate the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. We are disciples of teachers who 
won the world’s attention by the constant proclamation : “ We speak as 
unto wise men, judge ye what we say.”” Human reason is never so exalted 
as when it rises through the operations of nature to consider the personal 
God whose methods of working are generalised as nature’s laws. Intellec- 
tual beings are never raised into such an ether of pure enjoyment as when 
they pass, in thought, from the illimitable spaces and eternal cycles in which 
the great world has owned the guiding constraint and development of 
those laws, up to Him who fills all space and all eternity with His personal 
being. Reason has not so Divine a task, or one so ennobling, when it 
pores on the pages of the great stone-book, as when it thinks of Him 
whose unseen finger wrote the record of life and death upon it through 
all the cycled times. Reason is not arrested, but crowned, when—after 
it has mastered the growth of organic life, from the primal cell to the 
complicated unity of the human frame—it is enabled to gaze on Him 
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in whose likeness the animating soul of man was made, of whose great 
Spirit the spirit that is in man is an emanation and the image. The 
highest glory of the human spirit is to be not only the crown and flower 
of the creation, but to be the image of the Supreme Creator Himself. 
This reminds us, and enables us to remind our Rationalist friend, that, 
if by reason be meant mere intellect, this is not all that makes the chief 
element in man ; but that if it comprehends all the spiritual part,—all 
that feels and hopes and aspires, as well as all that judges and estimates, 
—then Christianity not only recognises, but ennobles it by providing it 
with an object to aim at, a pattern to copy, and a strength from which 
to draw support for upward progress. But even apart from that, the 
Bible reveals the truth of God to us as being the highest concern and 
attainment of the mind of man :—“ My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words, and hide my commandments with thee, so that thou incline 
thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to understanding ; yea, if 
thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding ; 
if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge 
of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of His mouth cometh 
knowledge and understanding,” 

But a third point of agreement is the conduct of life. It is the 
creed of almost all Materialists that the human race will be advanced 
by the study of the laws of nature, so that a man may guide his 
conduct in wise conformity with those irrefragable principles which it is 
ruin to oppose, and insanity to try to evade. They would reform morals 
by showing how surely all wrongful indulgence brings its own punish- 
ment ; and they would write early upon the human conscience the 
conviction that a shattered constitution is as surely the doom upon the 
intemperate as poverty is the end of the prodigal. They boast that in 
this way the race is enriched by the gathered experience of all past ages, 
so that humanity can progress in wisdom, and comfort, and peace. It 
is worse than needless, it is absolutely wrong, in any Christian to deny that 
in this position, even if stiffened into what we know as Positivism, there 
is a great and profitable truth. Comte and his followers have done good 
service in so far as they have led us all to gather up the lessons of past 
experience, and to promote the progress in which human freedom from 
error slowly “broadens down from precedent to precedent.” To guide 
the life of man—that was the aim of the Hebrew sages and prophets, 
and of the Christian disciples of Jesus Christ. There has been through- 
out the Christian Church in recent days a great forgetfulness of this 
primary aim, and the heart has been divorced from the life, and the 
faith raised into alienation from the conduct, with the most disastrous 
results. It ought not to have been left to secular philosophers to tell 
us disciples and teachers of the Word of God, that we have no right to 
seek for an inward “peace” which will dwell in us without calming the 
passions whereby our life among men is perturbed, or to talk of being 
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possessed by the love of God when we are so strikingly devoid of love to 
our fellow-men. Neither ought we to be open to the reproach of 
professing to trust in God for both worlds, while, as a matter of fact, we 
are as anxious, and nervous, and greedy, and covetous, and jealous, in 
this world, as though the kingdom of our God and His Christ were only 
to begin when the mortal life is at an end. 

When, therefore, a Rationalist reminds us that Christianity has been 
so much separated from life that he and such as he are driven to seek 
principles which will have their full force in this present life, we should, 
I think, own the justice of the charge as regards our own shortcomings ; 
but we should nevertheless press upon him the truth that its supreme 
success as a guide of life is one of the claims which Christianity has 
upon him, and us, and all men. We can join with him in seeking to 
formulate the lessons of past history, and the truths of contemporary 
experience, and then ask him to join us in admiring and adopting that 
blessed rule of life which establishes our relation to all other men as a 
brother’s to his brethren ; which makes self-denial for the sake of purity 
the very beginning and basis of discipleship, as “ taking up the cross of 
Christ to follow Him ;” which proclaims the great law of moral con- 
tinuity in its maxim that “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap ;” and which scares all selfishness by representing the doom of the 
wicked, in the great Day of Judgment, as coming upon them because 
they have left undone the good which they might have done to their 
fellow-men. We can tell him that every rule which industrious Positiv- 
ists have gathered for the practical guidance of life is already enunciated 
in the Bible ; and we can thank him without reserve for the amount of 
commentary on the Divine rules in the blessed Book, which is found in 
the secularist’s collection of examples of the working of eternal laws in 
the universe. 

There is this also in common—a sense of the mystery of nature. 
There are, no doubt, men to whom the name of Rationalist is often 
given, who own no mystery in anything which they admit, and who 
make the existence of mysteries in Christianity the ground of their 
rejection of it. But such men would not be owned as allies or disciples 
by the leaders of the movement in which they seek to join. So far as I 
can see, all the higher class of Rationalists admit that what is mysterious 
is not, therefore, irrational. The more they are Materialists, the more 
will they admit that our continuous personal identity, while the matter 
of our bodies continually changes, is a mystery. The Idealist, who claims 
a separate essence and being for the spirit of man, makes the sense of 
identity an attribute of that spirit ; but the Materialist, who knows nothing 
of spirit save as a mode of the working of brain and tissue, owns that the 
something which preserves for so long in every man the identity of con- 
sciousness as well as of form, is a mystery. This is an instance from the 
case of the individual; but in the universe, as a whole, there is the 
same admitted mystery. Herbert Spencer, in his First Principles, 
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asserts the “ omnipresence of something which passes comprehension ;” 
and says, “If religion and science are to be reconciled, the basis of 
reconciliation must be this deepest, widest, and most certain of all facts 
—that the power which the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrut- 
able.’* In every case, the thinker must admit that underlying the 
phenomena is an unseen force in whose power he is by the very necessity 
of his nature compelled to believe, as a a sufficient cause of the things that 
are seen. 

With all its mystery, therefore, the Rationalist accepts the dogma of 
the existence of this force; and we agree with him so far when we 
believe in that force, but we say it is the Living God. 

Nay, we find a still further manifestation at agreement under this 
head in the need of an object to worship felt by the Rationalist. 
Worship seems to rise up under the shadow of mystery. There is 
something infinitely pathetic in Renan, when he had written a book in 
which he sought to remove Christ from the place where worshippers 
behold Him, dedicating that book to the soul of his dead sister as still 
his helper. All who see the place of the emotions in the human con- 
stitution recognise this need of worship, and many have sought to 
supply it. There does not seem, to the ordinary mind, any possibility of 
man really worshipping an object which he has himself made. It is 
inconceivable that man can really set himself to construct a Deity, and 
then bow his heart and pay his homage at the shrine of whose inmate 
he is conscious that he is himself the creator. The egotism of this, when 
nakedly presented, is so absurd that it is scouted. If man is to worship, 
he must pay: his homage where he believes power and perfection to 
reside independently of him. Some philosophers—theorists rather than 
asoned as though we could sit down and deliber- 
ately invent a God or a Christ to whom reason would give no testimony, 
but who would be worshipped by a necessity of faith. For my own 
part, I have more sympathy with the Positivist, who, in his weariness 
of the dead level of individuals, invests humanity as a race with Divine 
qualities, and pours out upon it an enthusiasm which he mistakes for 
worship.t But I have more sympathy still with the Rationalist of 
another type, who sees clearly that the race cannot be independent 
when every individual in it is dependent upon the mysterious force 
underlying the phenomenal, and who therefore reverences that force. { 
But he may well feel that—though we be like him so far—we rise 
higher than he when we give our hearts to the worship of the God who 
is Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all ; of whom we believe that He 
not only breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, but also that it is in 
Him we live and move and have our being. Mystery, which is insepar- 





* See Herbert Spencer, First Principles, pp. 45, 46. 

+ See vigorous Comtist preaching by Frederic Harrison, in The Nineteenth Century, 
November, 1880, p. 800. 

t See Herbert Spencer, First Principles, p. 113. 
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able from all religion, as from all science, is not only consistent with the 
reverence of worship, but indispensable to it ; and the Rationalist who 
bends his soul before the abstraction he recognises as force, need not 
hesitate to worship the Lord strong and mighty, the Lord of Hosts, who 
is the King of Glory. The Shepherd of Bethlehem taught us, in the 
19th Psalm, that we are rising in the scale of rational being when we 
begin with the perception that the heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork, but afterwards rest in the con- 
viction that it is the law of Jehovah—the written revelation—which 
enlightens the eyes and rejoices the heart. 

Thus we need not despair of persuading many who are influenced by 
the tendency of our times to be Rationalists, that we and they have much 
in common, while we nevertheless show them the more excellent way. 

We have seen that our first proceeding is to emphasise what we have 
incommon. I have named some of those things in which we agree, 
not as an exhaustive list, but as illustrations or samples. 

This, however, leads us to do something more. We are bound to 
liberate Christianity from what is often believed to be the necessity of 
giving metaphysical explanations of everything. 

The fluctuations of philosophy have had much to do with the troubles 
of theology. The varying favour with which that system of theology 
we call Calvinism has met, is an illustration of the power of a fluctuat- 
ing psychology over religious thought. In our own day, Materialism 
has so impressed upon men of science a sense of the power of natural 
laws—of the influence of heredity, associations, &c.—over a human life, 
that not merely Calvinism but Fatalism is the prevailing creed. All sin 
is regarded as a disease from whose iron grasp the burdened human being 
can never be set free. There is thus every temptation to Calvinistic 
Christians to stand or fall in their expositions of the Christian system by 
the metaphysics of their special creed. But, nevertheless, to yield to the 
temptation is most unwise. It leads at once to questioning where the 
question is spontaneous and an answer impossible. Neither Materialism 
nor metaphysics can hope to reconcile the rule of irrevocable law with 
our sense of freedom to choose the good or the ill; and yet without 
law, and a Lawgiver who is also the Giver of grace, how can we pray, 
or by what shall we live ? 

It is our wisdom to admit—nay, to proclaim—at the outset, that 
while we have in Christianity a path of light, it is amid surrounding 
gloom ; that while we have in it some facts for which, and by which, 
we can live and die, those facts could easily be wrapped in mystery if 
we allowed them to be entangled in metaphysics. There is very, very 
little in life which we can explain ; the only clear philosophy is history, 
and even it may be made a labyrinth ; and in a little space cleared from 
the jungle of questionings, we have to find our abode and do our part 
under the eye of God and man. 

For example, we believe in a God who is the Eternal Spirit ; but we 
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are not going to make that faith dependent on our own power to find 
a philosophical or even an intelligible theory as to how spirit at first 
created or operated on matter. We believe in a God-man Saviour 
whose humanity is perfect, and whose perfections are Divine ; but we 
have no philosophical theory as to the physiology or the metaphysics of 
the Incarnation. We believe in an Almighty Spirit who leads us into 
all truth and purifies our heart ; but we know no metaphysics potent 
enough to state how His working blends with the conscious struggle of 
our own spirits, when we are putting away sin and attaining to holiness. 
To take even a more practical point, we believe that God in His infinite 
wisdom and knowledge has delivered us from going down into the pit, 
having Himself found a ransom for us; but we shall not make the 
divinely-revealed fact of an atonement depend for its acceptance upon 
any philosophy professing to explain it—whether it be on the ground of 
rectoral justice or of perfect sympathy, or of unlimited self-sacrifice, or 
on any other ground, that it seeks to show wherein the essential value of 
that atonement consisted in the sight of God, who both provided and 
accepted it. We believe that the Bible is the Book of Books and the 
very Word of God, and that it is because it is the work of inspiration 
that it stands alone amid the multitude of those books of which the 
world is full; but we shall not let that faith of ours be bound up with 
the success or failure of any theory professing to tell how the holy men 
who spoke or wrote of old were moved by the Holy Ghost, whether it 
was by suggestion, or by dictation, or by guidance, or by whatever 
other way. 

Infinite trouble has been taken to make correct metaphysics on these 
topics, with no result save that of leading to infinite perplexity ; and, in 
all our dealings with those who are suspicious or estranged, we must 
carefully lead them to understand that while for our own satisfaction we 
often cling to some theory, this theory is no part of the essentials of 
Christianity which we seek to induce them to accept. 

We are probably now ready to proceed to show wherein Christianity 
is superior to Rationalism. The chief grounds on which we rest this 
contention are, that we have a Revelation and a Saviouwr—the first 
enlightening our darkness, and the second bringing deliverance to us in 
our bondage. There is no call upon us to expand these statements here 
and now, because every Christian is touched to the very quick by the 
mere mention of them, and each one will have his own way of putting 
them before the brother whom he believes to be in error. But 
even this we may do in such a way as to make that Rationalist brother 
feel that it is to an upward progress we are calling him ; that it ought 


. not “to be a thing incredible” among thinking men that the Author of 


the Universe, the living God, the touch of whose force is the mainspring 
of universal life, should have helped His creatures in their sore and long 
quest for light upon their origin and destiny. We thank God for 
the Revelation which tells that though we were formed of the dust of the 
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earth (as all modern science is making clearer every day), we are also 
the children of a Heavenly Father, who has been a faithful Creator, and 
has not forsaken the work of His own hands. “ There isa spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding,” and 
that spirit rises to meet the call of God, as a child to greet a well-known 
voice. To have an end of blind groping by finding a living God who 
terminates the unrest and uncertainty of His creatures when He brings 
life and immortality to light—is not this at once to rise to a higher 
platform, and to be more God-like, though men not the less? To be 
told our history as a race, and our destiny as individuals, and to have 
the promise and foretaste of a heavenly home when the changes of 
time are past—this we owe to the Divine Revelation with which God 
has favoured us in His Word. And when we welcome that Revelation, 
it is with a heart and a mind that know it, though they “know not the 
voice of strangers.” We do not abandon science and forgo truth when 
we claim for our creed the adherence of the earnest inquirer by thus 
reciting its merits : “ God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son.” 

For this is not only a Revelation, but the Revelation of a Saviour. 
Every word of God in providence and history, and every work of His 
Almighty hand may be regarded as a Revelation—and we can agree 
with any modern scientist in applying the same name to the discovery 
of any one of the great laws of the universe—but our special claim for 
Christianity is that it contains the special Revelation of a Saviour for a 
ruined race. We can point to the struggles of man to win his own 
freedom, with no issue save that of riveting his chains ; and we can 
point to the glory of the Redemption which has been provided in the 
blood of God’s own beloved Son. Humanity, conscious of sin and 
shortcoming, may well bless God who has not withheld His mercy from 
us ; for when material nature was cold and dead, and there came no help 
from the suns and stars and the powers that dwell in the earth, His own 
eye pitied, and His own right arm brought us Salvation. 

But, in conclusion, we must be prepared for an objection with which 
we are sure to meet, and which we cannot fairly meet without being 
ourselves made better men than we are. The Rationalist is likely to 
say that he does not deny the glory of the claim which we make for our 
doctrine of Christ Jesus, but that as a matter of fact he does not find 
men living under the power of it ; and that, as an observer of facts, he 
does not find either the dispositions or the deeds of the disciples of 
Christ better than those of the man of the world. Which of us can 
without shame and self-reproach meet such a charge? The Apostles 
urged their fellow-Christians to “ have a good conscience ; that, whereas 
men spake evil of them as evil-doers, those might be ashamed who 
falsely accused their good conversation in Christ” (1 Peter iii. 16). 
And it would appear that, in the first enthusiasm of the Church, the con- 
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verts from heathenism—even though th ey had the taint of idolatrous 
indulgence still in their blood—rose so high above the level of ordinary 
heathen practices that the early Apologists, as Justin Martyr and Tertul- 


lian, could appeal to the Emperor or to the people, and challenge a verdict 
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L 
on the question whether any men were so chaste, honest, and loving, so 
true as comrades, so us fal as citizens, as the followers of Jesus Christ. 
In subsequent times of enthusiasm, at rare intervals in the history of the 
Church, this distinction 1 is been again attained—as perhaps in the 


Crusades, we ‘astuhiie at the Reformation, and in the army of Oliver 
Cromwell—but in ordinary days like ours, I know not to what we should 
point to justify our mi: aking such a claim for the Christendom of which 
we form a part. Amid the wars of sects, who shall dare to claim for the 
Christian Church the crowning grace of Christian charity? In polluted 
cities and branded rural districts, who shall say that professing Christians 
keep the vessel of the body in sanctification and honour? When the 
care of the perishing poor has been dropped by the distracted Church 
from her bleeding hands—the blood upon them is the blood of strife 
with brethren—who shall say that the Church, however much she spends, 
is glorifying Christ with her substance? If Paul were to-day among us, 
who claim to be a spiritual body, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, 
would he not pale, as he did in Corinth, to our divisions, and say, 
“Spiritual! Nay, are ye not carnal, and walk as men ?” 

From all this, then, it surely follows, that we need to think not 
less of the redeemed soul, but much more of the redeemed life. It was 
in our human flesh, in this mortal life, and on this earth blighted by the 
abiding of the primeval curse, that Emmanuel accomplished the great 
Redemption ; and it is this human life, ennobled for all time and for all 
eternity by His living it, that is to be His trophy, or the triumph of His 
implacable foes. It was of this the apostle was thinking when he wrote 
that wonderful twelfth chapter of Romans: “I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that you present your bodies ”—.e., your 
present life—<‘a living sacrifice.” The Christian ought to be above, not 
only the foul vices, but the petty meannesses and unworthiness of ordinary 
men ; and on Change and in the market, at public boards and in Church 
courts, to be visibly nearer a high ideal than those who claim to walk 
by mere reason, and not to be sustained by grace. There should be 
written in our lives that record of Redemption of which Romans vii. and 
viii. may tell, but not less should the mild radiance of 1 Cor. xiii. (the 
radiance of salvation perfected unto the noble attainment of attractive 
charity), be the light in which every passer-by could read it. We have 
been too much Rationalists in our Christianity, so that we are contented 
if with our minds we see, and with our mouths we declare the doctrine 
of the Cross of Christ ; and when avowed Rationalists have seen us, 
there has been little about us to attract or to convince them ; but if 
we could show the higher Christianity of a redeemed life, we should not, 
indeed, lower the place of the mind of man, but we should call his spirit 
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into activity, with: its higher love and longings, and so win observers 
from the cold dauastions of Rationalism, to enter as little children into 
the kingdom of our God and of His Christ. 
A. H. CHARTERIS. 


THE SABBATH IN THE MONUMENTS OF 
NINEVEH. 


7 work of translating the cunciform inscriptions on the monuments 

of the buried cities of the East, and on the clay leaves of their 
ancient libraries, has now proceeded far enough to enable us to form 
some opinion regarding the beliefs of the inhabitants of that old world, 
both interesting and important at the present day 

Several of the most competent Assyrian scholars give expression to 
the conviction that these old world traditions clea ‘ly taught the doctrine 
of Moses as to the early and Divine origin of the Sabbath ; but no one 
as yet has taken the trouble of collecting the passages bearing on the 
subject, and building up the scattered fragments into a consistent whole. 

We need not describe the nature of the materials from which we 
derive our information. No intelligent reader of our daily literature can 
be ignorant of the treasures which have been brought to our country, 
and to France and Germany, from the great mines which have been sunk 
in the ruins of the most ancient cities of the world. The national 
museums of the principal capitals of Europe are enriched with the in- 
scriptions on stones, and monuments, and objects of idolatrous worship, but 
chiefly with those strange volumes of brick and tile, covered with letters, 
formed by combinations of wedge-like strokes—-characters so sharply cut 
or stamped that they can be read with microscopical accuracy after a 
burial of more than two thousand years. It gives some idea of the in- 
exhaustible character of these stores of the past when we mention the 
fact that in one library alone—that of the monarch Assur-bani-pal— 
more than ten thousand of these inscribed tiles have been found. 

This great king, 
the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, and probably the Asnapper of the 
prophet Ezra, whose character for luxury and licentiousness is confirmed 
by the sculptures on his palaces and harem—seems to have been a great 
patron of learning, and not only gives copies of the records of his own 
times, but gathered up histories of the past. But (what is of great 
interest and importance to us) he also had copies of ancient inscriptions 
brought from other countries ; these copied inscriptions are also found 
in other libraries, and form the most valuable part of the discovered 
literature of the Old World, those from the Aceadians being the most 
ancient. The inscriptions are copied with the greatest care. The original 
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text is given on the left-hand column, in the Accadian language, and 
the translations on the right. 

That interesting people is thus briefly described by Professor Sayce :— 
“The Accadians were the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing, and 
the earliest population of Babylonia of whom we know. They spoke an 
agglutinative language, allied to Finnic or Tartar, and had originally 
come from the mountainous country to the south-west of the Caspian. 
The name Accada signifies Highlander ; and the Accad is met with in 
Gen. x. The laws translated give a high place ‘to woman, and are not 
unlike some of the customs among the Finnic-Tartar race.” 

The translations were made for the most part in the seventh and eighth 
centuries B.c.; and the most competent and conscientious of Assyriologists 
hold that the original documents from which they are copied were 
written not less than from 1000 to 1200 years before that period. Mr. 
George Smith speaks of some of them as 2000 years before Christ, and 
others possibly 2500 B.c. Professor Sayce dates some of them at not 
less than 2000 years B.c. 

The documents from which we shall quote are of many kinds—history, 
astronomy, astrology, mythology, calendars, poems, &c. And when we 
take into account that only a very limited portion of these old treasures 
is yet available in our modern tongues, though the number of our quot- 
ations be comparatively few, it is wonderful that there are so many on 
our special subject. That even two or three should have turned up was 
more than we could have expected from such a source. 

It greatly enhances the value of these references to the Sabbath, that 
they are not found in any formal treatise on the subject, but are scattered 
over the pages of that old world’s varied stores of learning. 

In judging of the value of the quotations, it must be kept in mind 
that they are taken from a nation which was steeped in idolatry. It 
was almost impossible for them to give old traditions in a pure garb ; 
they were sure to impart the tinge of their own corrupt views to every- 
thing they record, and it is more than possible that even their transla- 
tions may be coloured by the channel through which they flow to us. 
We must be careful to get at the facts as originally recorded in the 
earliest documents, and free from taint or colouring. 

In seeking light from the literature of Nineveh and Babylon on the 
origin of the Sabbath, we begin with that most interesting account of the 
creation discovered by the late Mr. George Smith, not because we think 
that the most conclusive proof of its Divine origin, but being an account 
of creation, we cannot go further back than the beginning of all things. 
To see what it professes to be, read the opening chapter of this heathen 
Genesis, as translated by Mr. H. Fox Talbot— 


“1, When the upper region was not yet called heaven, 
2. And the lower region was not yet called earth, 

3. And the abyss of Hades had not yet opened its arms, 
4. Then the chaos of waters gave birth to all of them, 
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5, And the waters were gathered into one place. 
6. No men yet dwelt together: no animals yet wandered about : 
7. None of the gods had yet been born, 
8. Their names were not spoken, their attributes were not known.” * 


It is much to be regretted that, with all his diligence and research, 
Mr. Smith was not able to make a perfect text. The narrative is defective, 
and there are Jacwne at the most important parts. In their attempts to 
fill up these breaks, translators have been driven to various expedients 
for completing the sense. 

Confining myself to the fifth tablet, I shall give three translations, by 
most competent Assyriologists, of the parts bearing directly on my 
subject. 

The first is from the pen of Mr. H. Fox Talbot. In “ Records of 
the Past,” vol. ix., p. 118, he prefaces his translation with the follow- 
ing note :—“ This fifth tablet is very important, because it clearly affirms, 
in my opinion, that the origin of the Sabbath was coeval with creation.” 
And at the close he adds: “It has been known for some time that the 
Babylonians observed the Sabbath with considerable strictness. . . . 
But it was not known that they believed the Sabbath to have been 
ordained at the creation. I have found, however, since this translation 
of the fifth tablet was completed, that Mr. Sayce has recently published 
a similar opinion.” Mr. Talbot gives first a free and then a verbal trans- 
lation as follows :— 


“12. The moon he appointed to rule the night 
13. And to wander through the night until the dawn of day. 
14. Every month without fail he made holy assembly days, 
15. In the beginning of the month, at the rising of the night, 
16. It shot forth its horns to illuminate the heavens. 
17. On the seventh day he appointed a holy day, 
18. And to cease from all business he commanded.” 


The following more literal translation he gives in “ The Transactions 
of the Society for Biblical Archeology,” vol. v., part ii. :— 


‘12. The divine moon he placed on high the night to go round. 
14, Month every, without fail, with holy festivals he observed. 
17. On the seventh day a holy day he appointed, 

18. (And) to cease from all business he commanded.” 


The following translation of lines 17 and 18 is by Mr. William H. 
Rule in his “ Oriental Records ” :— 


“17. On the seventh day to a circle he begins to swell, 
18. And stretches towards the dawn.” 


If this has the merit of being more accurate, it has the misfortune of 
being much less intelligible—a disadvantage in a translation. 


* “ Records of the Past,” vol. ix., p. 117. 
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I am favoured with the most recent translation of these lines in a 
letter from one of the most learned and competent of professors of this 
kind of lore. It bears the mark of great caution ; he does not attempt 
to fill up the /acune, and when he puts in the letters to make up the 
word “ complete,’ he marks them as his own— 


“17. On the seventh day a [comple]te circle. 
18. They open when at dawn.” (The remainder of the line, being much 
injured, is not translated.) 


He adds: ‘It is just possible that aga, in line 17, may not be the com- 
mon word aga, ‘circle or crown,’ but another word with the meaning 
‘holy day.’ But this would be the only passage in which the word 
with this meaning has hitherto been found.” 

I leave these translations to speak for themselves, merely remarking 
that Mr. Rule’s is the earliest, without questioning its value. That the 
translation of Mr. Talbot is worthy of credit is seen from the place it 
occupies in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, and 
the interesting volumes of which S. Bagster is publisher, with their 
sanction. In such difficult renderings as these, there is great need of a 
wise discretion in making sense of a fragmentary passage, and I 
doubt not Mr. Talbot has good reasons for his view of the pas- 
sage. But I am quite content to take the translation of my cautious 
correspondent,— 


‘On the seventh day a complete circle.” 


It is sufficient for my purpose. It brings out clearly enough, in connec- 
tion with the context and other passages which I shall quote, that the 
writer of the record believed that the week of seven days was instituted 
at the creation of the world. In a letter to me, as well as in published 
articles, Mr. Sayce distinctly expresses his conviction that at the period 
when that document was written, the wise men of Nineveh did _ believe 
in the Divine origin of the Sabbath. 

But to what period does this interesting document belong? That the 
document itself was written in the reign and for the library of Assur- 
bani-pal there is no doubt, and this would place it as far back as the 
seventh century before Chiist. But one of the peculiar features of that 
library was, that it contained a large number of translations of works, 
chiefly from the older records of Babylon, and from the still more 
ancient records of the Accadians. The question then arises, Is this 
passage original or borrowed ? On this subject, the most competent and 
conscientious judge we could find or desire, the late Mr. George Smith, 
whose death deprived the school of Assyriologists of its head and chief, 
has given his opinion, after careful study, in these words : “The present 
copies of the Chaldean account of creation were written during the reign 
of Assur-bani-pal, b.c. 673-626. But they appear to be copies of much 
earlier accounts of creation,—works, the date of the composition of 
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which was probably near B.c. 2000. The legends, however, existed 
earlier than this, and were in the form of oral teaching.* 

It requires no knowledge of cuneiform writing to see that the form of 
the narrative bears this out. It professes to be a record of events which 
took place when, as it tells us, “no men yet dwelt together, when,” as 
it adds, “none of the gods had yet been born.” If it meant anything, 
it meant to teach posterity that the accounts came from the highest 
source—a source not only more ancient than man, but higher than the 
objects of man’s idolatrous worship. It bears a striking resemblance, in 
its essential teaching, to the record of the first chapter of Genesis, and 
was derived, we doubt not, from the same old-world traditions of the 
time when God held communion with men. But the pure old story is 
tainted by the false religious medium through which it passed ; and in 
comparing the human and the inspired copies of the venerable tradition, 
we are constrained to exclaim with Cowper :— 


“OQ, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan! 
Tt stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity.” 


If this “ Record of the Past” stood alone, we would not be at liberty 
to make it the foundation of any weighty conclusion ; but it is only 
one stone imbedded amongst many others, which form a solid base on 
which we may safely build, and all seem to rest on the solid rock of a 
Divine revelation handed down by tradition from the earliest age of the 
world. I need not multiply proofs that the Sabbath was known and 
observed by the Assyrians long before the seventh century. This is 
universally admitted by all who know anything of recent discoveries in 
the East. Prof. A. H. Sayce, in an article entitled “Holiness of the 
number Seven,” says, “ Innumerable are the evidences of this opinion 
which ave found in the tablets ;+ two or three instances may suttice.” 

He then gives quotations from Accadian hymns, copied and translated 
as found in the library of Assur-bani-pal. And, writiug in The Academy 
on “The Chaldean origin of the Sabbath,” he says: “ It is now some 
time since first M. Oppert, and then more fully Dr. Schrader (in the 
Studien wnd Kritiken, 1873), pointed out the Babylonian origin of the 
week. Seven was a sacred number among the Acecadians, and their lunar 
months were at an early epoch divided into periods of seven days each.” 
He adds: “ Four years ago, Mr. George Smith drew attention to the 
fact that the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the month were 
termed Sulwm, or ‘rest,’ on which certain works were forbidden to be 
done ; and that the expression ‘day of rest’ was but the Assyrian trans- 
lation of an older Accadian equivalent, which signitied ‘dies nefustus.’” 

These Accadian records have been traced back by Mr. Sayce, Mr. 

* Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archwology, vol. iv., p. 363. 
+ “ Records of the Past,” vol. iii, 143. 
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Smith, and others, to a period at least a thousand years before the time 
when they were translated for the library of Sardanapalus. Some place 
them more than 2000 years B.c., or even earlier. 

One of the most interesting of the documents found by Mr. George 
Smith in Nineveh was a tablet, which he thus describes :-— 

“In 1869 I discovered, among other things, a curious religious 
calendar of the Assyrians, in which every month is divided into four 
weeks, and the seventh days, or ‘ Sabbaths,’ are marked out as days on 
which no work should be undertaken.” * 

Mr. Smith also found what Mr. Sayce thus describes :—‘“ A hemer- 
ology of the month of the intercalatory Elul, lithographed in the fourth 
volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, gives what we 
may call a saints’ calendar for the month, with notes upon the religious 
duties required from the king on each day. The memorandum attached 
to the seventh day I translate as follows :—‘The seventh day, the 
festival of Merodach and Tirpanitu ; a holy day. A Sabbath for the 
ruler of great nations. Sodden flesh (and) cooked fruit he may not 
eat. His clothes he may not change. (New) garments he may not 
put on. Sacrifices he may not offer. The king his chariot may not 
drive. In royal fashion he may not legislate. A place of assembly for 
the judge he may not establish. Medicines for his ailments of body he 
may not apply. To make a measured square it is suitable. During 
the ensuing night, in the presence of Merodach and Istar, the king 
should erect his altar, make a sacrifice, and, lifting up his hand, wor- 
ship in the high place of the god.’ 

“The same memorandum is attached to the 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days of the month, except that the 14th was consecrated to Beltis 
and Nergal, the 21st to the moon and the sun, and the 28th to Hea 
and Nergal, whose ‘ rest-day’ it is expressly said to be, the word being 
written in Accadian. On the 21st, moreover, it was ‘white garments,’ 
which might be put on, and the sacrifice to the gods had to be per- 
formed at dawn. The 19th day was also a Sabbath, ‘the white day’ 
of the goddess Gula. I have in my monograph upon Babylonian astro- 
nomy (in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1874, 
page 207) shown how this came to be the case.” t 

Perhaps the most striking and interesting of all the discoveries on 
this subject is that made by Mr. Boscawen, who found the very name 
“Sabbath” under the Accadian form “Sabattu”—the most ancient 
language yet discovered ; and the nature of that day is described by 
the most felicitous expression that could well be chosen. ‘“ Mr. Boscawen 
has pointed out to me,” says Professor Sayce, “that it occurs in the 
‘form ‘Sabattu,’ in W. A. I, 1. 32. 16, where it is explained as a day 
of rest for the heart.” } 


* “ Assyrian Discoveries,” by George Smith, p. 12. 
t The Academy, November, 1875. 
{ The Academy, November, 1875. 
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We need only make a few remarks on these extracts from the general 
literature of the period, extending over 1200 or 1400 years, from (say) 
B.c. 2000 to B.c. 600. They might have been much increased in num- 
ber, though the portion translated is very small compared with the 
number and extent of the m«terials discovered. 

The first thing that strikes us is the comparative frequency of the 
references to the Sabbath, and the clearness and definiteness of the 
descriptions given of the day of rest, and the character of the day. An 
equal number of quotations, so clear and definite, would not be found 
in the same number of passages selected from our current literature, 
unless it were during some time of dispute about the Sabbath. But 
here there is evidently no dispute or difference of opinion. It is spoken 
of and referred to in the most natural way as an established institution 
from first to last. There is no account of its introduction by men, or 
for any human purpose. It takes its place in the oldest records of our 
race, as instituted from the creation, and by the same Being who made 
the heavens and the earth, when as yet there were neither men nor 
gods of the second order in existence. 

It is specially worthy of remark that, in the earliest notice we have 
of the Sabbath, it is characterised by the same features as those in the 
book of Genesis. It is a day of religious rest,—“ every month, holy 
assembly-days he appointed ;” it is not a mere abstinence from labour, but 
“a day of rest for the heart.” It is not enforced constraint, but a joyous 
resting of the spirit in imitation of the great Creator, who rested and 
was “refreshed,”—an expression which could only be understood of God’s 
heart when He rejoiced over His finished work. 

The various passages all point to a primeval legend or tradition, the 
same as that from which Moses got his far more simple and beautiful 
account of its institution ; and the purity and simplicity of the Bible 
narrative strike us as all the more certainly inspired by the Spirit of 
God, when we see the admixture of truth and error, wisdom and folly, 
that are mixed up in the early legends which must have been current 
in the days of Moses and the patriarchs. 

Again, we would observe, that the idolatrous notions mixed up with 
the account of the Sabbath are precisely such as we might expect in 
the periods from which these accounts are taken ; all are subsequent 
to the great apostacy after the flood, and could not have reached us 
without the taint of its corrupting breath. The remarkable fact is, that, 
in spite of their worship of many gods, they place both the work of 
creation and the institution of the Sabbath prior to the origin of the 
very objects of their idolatry, after whom they had begun to name the 
days of the week. ‘Truth and conscience speak in those remarkable 
words— 





“7, None of the gods had yet been born ; 
8. Their names were not spoken ; their attributes were not known.” 
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And yet a personal being arranges all things in heaven and earth, and 
appointed a day of rest for the heart of man. 

And last of all, I call attention to the lessons taught by those minute 
restrictions with which the observance of the day became clogged and 
fettered, even in that early period. The laws laid down for the king, as 
found in the library of Sardanapalus, speak of a later date than the 
institution of the day. It is not intended for the primitive period of 
history : it is for the day when kings rule, and ride in chariots. It is a 
time of rituals, and forms, and hypocrisy. It is far removed from the 
spirit of the first chapter of Genesis, and from the strict yet simple 
command of Moses. Its wordy minuteness speaks of days of formal 
worship, with tithing of mint and anise and cummin ; the washing of 
pots and cups, and the taking of offence at the rubbing of the ears of 
corn. They not only forbid the changing of raiment, but even the taking 
of physic for bodily ailment. He is to be almost as pious as that 
Bohemian sect which observe the seventh day so strictly, that, “ if 
sand is blown into their eyes on the Sunday, they will not take it out 
until the Monday.” The whole spirit of such legislation speaks of a 
date far removed from the simplicity of the records of creation given on 
the fifth tablet. These minute laws are a strong evidence of the earlier 
institution of the day. They bear clear internal marks of a later and 
different state of society. It would be impossible to impress religious 
observances like these on a people at the origin of such an institution ; no 
king or people would submit to such restrictions until the institution 
had received the sanction of ages and the force of custom. The laws 
of Loyola could be imposed only on a selected sect of fanatics in the 
sixteenth century of the Christian era ; they could not be imposed on 
kings and the general community even then. The formalism and 
asceticism of hermits and nuns were possible in the third and fourth 
centuries, but they were incompatible with the higher life of the early 
Church. 

We can easily understand how such formal and legal restrictions 
should spring out of the pure and original rest of the holy day ; but we 
cannot conceive of the day of sacred rest originating in, or taking its 
name from the Pharisaic spirit and laws of the time of the voluptuous 
formalists of the seventh century before Christ. 

For men who laid down laws about dressing and doctoring of the body, 
to invent the name “Sulum,” or day of rest—a word which bears a strong 
resemblance to, and is probably the root from which spring the Arabic 
“Salaam,” the Hebrew “Shalom,” the Latin “Salus,” and other cognate 
words in these and other languages—is most improbable. For such 
"men and such an age, to call their day of enforced restraint from work 
and pleasure “ Sabbatu,” and to define the name “a day of rest for the 
heart,” is incredible; and for such men and such an age, to have invented 
the name and the definition is simply impossible. 

But since these minute Sabbath laws were in existence so far back as 
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the seventh century B.c. at the latest (and the name Sulum and Sab- 
batu can be traced back to a much earlier period—probably, as our best 
scholars say, to B.c. 2000)—we are brought face to face with the patriarch 
Noah, who lived, according to the common computation, till B.c. 1922 ; 
and even if we make allowance for a more lengthened chronology, we are 
brought so near the fountain of original and Divine knowledge, as to 
account for the Sabbath being known as a Divine institution and a day 
of rest, when the heart could enjoy a peaceful fellowship with the Great 
Father who had given that holy day in paradise to the unfallen, and had 
continued it as a pledge of restoration to a surer and better rest in the 
paradise above. If the Sabbath be not of Divine origin, and coeval with 
the creation, I know not how these records can be accounted for, con- 
sistently with a true philosophy of the human mind or the analogies of 
history. On the supposition of a creation and Divine origin, all is easily 
understood, and all apparent discrepancies are capable of being explained ; 
but without it, all is mysterious and inexplicable. 

And why does any man seek for any other than a Divine origin, when 
even the records of the heathen take such an origin for granted? The 
only plausible theories—the lunar and planetary—are entirely insuffi- 
cient to account for its origin ; and even the earlier heathen never hint 
at such an origin for the Sabbath, but, on the contrary, assume its 
primeval and Divine institution. 

When sacred and profane history agree both on the origin and import 
of the Sabbath, why should their evidence be questioned ? 

JAMES JOHNSTON. 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL—TO WHOM SHOULD 
IT BELONG? 
A HistoricAt RETROSPECT. 


OME may think this a very needless question, while others will even 
consider it quite superfluous. An accurate reply, however, involves 
many points both historically interesting, and having an important bear- 
ing upon Church life and Christian action,—and the purity of the 
former undoubtedly influences the latter. It was with a consciousness 
of this truth that we looked upon the majestic pile of Cologne Cathedral, 
which, uniting grandeur with richness of detail and consistency of ideal, 
we at least have not felt equalled in wsthetic effect by any other of the 
great worshipping shrines of Europe. But we do not desire to treat of the 
Cathedral as a building ; a minute account of its traceries and propor- 
tions can be found in any guide-book ; we would rather draw attention to 
the history it suggests,—history now long past, yet not buried, but, in the 
principles actuating those who lived it, vital with lessons for the life of 
to-day. In association with the late national celebration in the old city by 
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the Rhine, there arise memories of those men, striving in simplicity and 
noble humility for those truths for which we must still war, and over 
which the fight is daily becoming hotter. Said a polished Greek, 
writing to Cicero :—“ We are moved by the very places where the foot- 
prints of men we admire or love are present. That very Athens of ours 
does not delight me so much by the magnificent works and exquisite 
arts of the ancients, as by the remembrance of the chiefest men.” These 
words are peculiarly applicable to Cologne. 

But who were they that brought Christianity to the fierce Northern 
tribes that overran the old Roman settlement ? Not Boniface, nor any 
of the agents of the Pope ; for, according to the acknowledgments in his 
own letters,* he found Christians everywhere before him in Germany, 
and unweariedly denounces them with the same bitterness and the 
same slanders which Rome poured upon the Reformers, and with which 
she still traduces all who refuse submission to her. The similarity in 
these accusations would alone lead to the suspicion that they were no 
more true of the primitive Christians than of Rome’s later opponents ; 
but we are not left in doubt as to this being the case, for enough of 
reliable historical evidence remains to prove it ; though, doubtless, many 
valuable documents were destroyed by those whose interest it was to do 
so, while many may be still lying in the old archives of Europe, waiting 
a sympathetic renderer like our own Dr. M‘Lauchlan, or the German 
Dr. Ebrard, of whom it may be truly said, “ he loveth our nation ;” for 
few have given Britain and Ireland such honour as he has accorded in 
his different historical works. However, there are many testimonies to 
the Church order, faith, and life of the Culdees, so named from the 
Gaelic Céli-De, or ‘Men of God ;” and not the least valuable of these 
testimonies are those of their Romish persecutors, whose reiterated com- 
plaints of them are loudest on two points—their adherence to the 
Scriptures as the sole authority without acknowledging that of the Pope, 
and the marriage of their clergy, which was falsely stigmatised as 
“fornication,” in the wicked attempt to force a law opposed to the 
commands of God, and a sanctity which is veritably “speaking lies in 
hypocrisy.” 

In these characteristics of Europe’s original Christians, and in the 
other notices regarding their lives, we see clearly that they were, in all 
essentials, of “one Lord, one faith, one baptism” with us who are 
now called Protestant. It is well known how mighty in the Word of 
God were the men of the early Church in Europe ; instruction therein 
formed the groundwork of learning in their schools, where Hebrew, 
Greek, and all works that could conduce to the right understanding of 


‘the Bible were eagerly studied. Thus the Culdee missionaries were 


fitted to translate the Scriptures, and so carry on the public worship of 
God in the languages of the people among whom they worked. This 


* See Sancti Bonifacit Opera, Ed. Giles, London, 1844 ; and the accounts of Boniface in 
Rettberg and other historians. 
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was another peculiarity which actually distinguished them from the 
Romish emissaries. And as they drew their knowledge from the 
Inspired Book alone, so were their doctrines naturally those which our 
protesting fathers revived at the Reformation. This is fully shown by 
Ebrard, who quotes,* word for word, from the sermons of Columbanus 
and several others of the few indisputable writings from the Culdee 
times, regarding one of which, belonging to Lower Saxony, and entitled 
the “ Heliant,” he gives the following interesting account. “We find,” 
he says, ‘‘in the ‘ Heliant’ the old evangelical teaching of the Iro-Scotch. 
There is nothing mentioned concerning the worship of saints, or 
concerning prayers to Mary; and there is complete silence regarding 
any desire for her intercession ; even the name ‘mother of God’ is 
avoided. All salvation comes from Christ alone. No priesthood is 
mentioned, but the Church is designated the family of God. This 
is exactly the position of the Iro-Scotch ccenobial organisation, in which 
the Church was a brotherly union of congregations and Christian 
settlements, all formed on the model of the family. The Lord’s Supper 
is spoken of as being dispensed in both kinds.” 

In another part of his History,t Ebrard shows that their ccenobien, or 
“so-called monasteries, were mission-stations, where the situation and 
circumstances must have often enough been such—in troubles, priva- 
tions, and dangers—as unmarried men were alone able to endure.” But 
Ebrard, and M‘Lauchlan, and even the Romish historians, in their 
incidental touches, plainly demonstrate that the Culdee “brothers” 
took no binding vows of celibacy, but were in many cases married ; and 
when, as it often happened, they were placed as “ bishops,” their sons 
not seldom succeeded them in their pastorates. There is a pertinent 
example of this given in vol. xxiv. of the “Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy,” in an article on the Culdees by the Irish antiquarian 
Dr. Reeves, who transcribes the pedigree of an Irish clerical family that 
flourished from 700 till 1100, and which, from father to son, for 
several generations, occupied Armagh and some of the foremost places 
in Ireland as abbots and pastors. And Ebrard{ reminds us of what 
will surely interest all who appreciate Shakespeare, that the King 
Duncan, of “ Macbeth,” was the son of an Abbot Crinan of Dunkeld, 
and the daughter of Malcolm IT. of Scotland, whom Duncan succeeded. 

It is also manifest, from all sources of information, that the original 
Christian Church knew nothing of the grades of prelatic Episcopacy ; 


*See Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard’s History of the “ Iroschottische Missionskirche,” second 
section ; for the “ Heliant,” see the sixth section of the History. 

+ Third section. 

t History, section third. It should, perhaps, have been mentioned in the text that 
many historical instances of marriage among the Continental Culdees are given,—of that 
of missionaries, such as Chwmiald in Bavaria, Winnoc in Switzerland ; of monks, as that 
of Amatus in Luxeuil ; Wandregisil in St. Vendrille ; and of bishops, as Arnulf of Metz, 
who was succeeded by his son Clodulf, and was, by another son, grandfather of the famous 
Pipin D’Heristal. There are many others, but these were noted for celebrated sons. 
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but as it was essentially—what modern Christians should remember it 
is ever their duty to be—a missionary Church, the abbot or head of 
the usual twelve brethren had a certain authority, such as a mission 
director possesses ; and he might be “presbyter” or “bishop,” for all 
these were interchangeable terms, as we see even in the writings of the 
Romish pervert Adamnan.* 

Cosmo Innes, in his attractive “Sketches of Early Scotch History, 
says :—“Almost as early as we can throw the faint light of an 
imperfect history upon our country, a succession of zealous apostles 
of Christianity were spreading the faith over its remotest districts. 

This is not matter of inference or of speculation, It is proved beyond 
question by historians like Bede, and biographers like Adamnan ; and 
their narrative receives confirmation from the result of such preaching 
in the general conversion of the Pagan inhabitants, as well as from 
certain vestiges still to be traced of the individual preachers.” It is 
noticed by historians as a remarkable fact, that in Britain and on the 
Continent, wherever the Culdees laboured, no churches were found 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, till the later period when Popery 
usurped the place of the Christian Church. But whatever was true of 
the Culdees in Britain and Ireland, was true of them everywhere, 
especially in Germany, where conversion from heathenism, Ebrard says 
—and his statement is confirmed by every testimony—was wholly due 
to the British Culdee Church, whose missionaries, according to Dr. 
Anderson, in his “ History of Foreign Missions,” had proclaimed the 
Gospel over the length and breadth of Germany before the eighth cen- 
tury ; and we know from other evidence that they had penetrated nearly 
a century earlier into Holland, which the Popish agent Boniface would 
fain have claimed as peculiarly Rome’s. Besides taking possession of 
‘other men’s labours,” the Roman Church, with unequalled effrontery, 
assumed as her own all those early and real “saints!” Yet those faith- 
ful “ men of God,” such as Patrick of Ireland, Ninian, Columba of Iona, 
and many others in Britain, with Columbanus, Killean, Gallus, and 
their companions on the Continent, were either ignorant of the Pope’s 
claims, or, when they heard of them, protested as stoutly as Luther and 
Knox. And with regard to the famous rules of Columbanus, written 
for the guidance of his communicants, Ebrard has, we venture to think, 
pretty conclusively pointed out that, of the four copies existing of these, 
only the “Regula Columbani” in the two earlier MSS. (those in St. 
Gall and Bobbio) have the authority of internal and collateral evidence 
of genuineness, and in both the minute penances are absent ; it is only in 
the later documents of Ochsenhausen and Augsburg that these are 
present in the “ Regula Ceenobialis,” which he terms an “ absurd pro- 
duction,” and considers entirely false. And it is rightly asked, if 


” 





* Compare Ebrard’s History with M‘Lauchlan’s “ Early Scottish Church,” two equally 
interesting and able works, marked by valuable research ; note also Dr. Killen’s excellent 
“ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland.” 
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Columbanus was really the author of these severe and senseless regula- 
tions, why should they who would have consequently used them object 
so strongly, as we know the Culdees did, to the Romish rules as strict ? 
To put forth compositions of its own under the honoured name of the 
gentle and spiritually-minded* Columbanus was worthy of Popery. A 
parallel stroke was Rome’s assumption of the ancient churches, which, 
as Innes states, originally stood where most of the great abbeys and 
cathedrals were afterwards erected, on the spots “endeared by the 
traditions of primeval sanctity.” 

This remark becomes still more accurate when applied to the 
Continent ; and though the building, as it now stands, undoubtedly 
dates only from the thirteenth century, it is highly probable that the 
statement holds particularly true of the far-famed Minster of Cologne. 
In founding such a metropolitan Church, the politic hierarchy of Rome 
would not fail to add to its importance by using a site already sacred in 
the eyes of the German people, who had not yet quite forgotten their 
first pure faith. One thing, however, is unquestionable, that Popery 
came to Germany and Cologne, not as a Christianiser, but as a perverter 
of “the faith once delivered to the saints,” which had, through the 
instrumentality of Culdee missionaries from Ireland and Britain, been 
published there some hundred and fifty years before Boniface. 

We cannot forbear quoting here some beautiful words from the late 
learned and venerated Dr. Lorimer, of London. In an aarticlet on 
“The Continental Missions of the Early Celtic Church,” he observes :— 
“In the course of the seventh century, there was a long line of Culdean 
Churches and monasteries established along the whole course of the 
Rhine. These stations included Constance, Basle, Speyer, Worms, 
Mainz, and Cologne, which all afterwards became the seats of famous 
bishoprics in the Church of St. Boniface, the so-called apostle of 
Germany. But the Culdean Church was, after all, the true apostle of 
all the Rhineland. Boniface’s mission there was only to destroy, in the 
interest of Roman usurpation, what the Culdean Church had established 
and built up; and the well-informed traveller who gazes now with 
admiration upon the grand cathedrals of these German bishoprics, will 
still be able, at least with his mind’s eye, to see lying at their founda- 
tions the grey unhammered stones which were laid there by the rude 
church-builders of a rougher but a purer age.” 

We believe it is of vital moment to the interests of truth at the 
present day, that a clear conception should be gained of all that is 
involved in the preceding extract. If we will only look around us a 
little, it will be seen that the feeblest resistance against the Church of 

* In his Deutsche Kirchengeschichte, Rettberg observes :—“ Columban, in speaking of 
the duties of the monks, recommends rather than prescribes ; and he inculcates only 
principles regarding poverty, resignation, prudence of speech and living, and avoidance 
of idle boasting ; while Benedict closely orders strict observances for every hour of the 
day and night.” 

t In The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for April, 1871. 
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Rome, and consequent apostacies to it, are shown by those who, either 
from ignorance or want of studying history, continue to have a hazy 
idea regarding it as the “ mother-church.” To a great extent, Rome 
has been the medium of communication between the primitive Christian 
Church and its successor of the Reformation ; and we are scarcely yet 
free from the prejudices that have grown up under the influence of cen- 
turies, and have been strengthened by the pious and faithful protesters 
who, ever and anon, rose in the bosom of Popery itself; for God has at 
no time left earth “ without witness” of Himself. It has not been fully 
taken into consideration, however, that these very protesters were roused 
into true faith and life by the traditional recollections of the early 
Christians, and under the name of “ Lollards” in Britain, and under 
various other names throughout the Continent, continued to appear till 
the Reformation. That great change, indeed, was but a revival and 
bursting forth of the long-smouldering fire which, we trust, will yet rise 
into a higher and purer flame, very especially in those two countries, 
Bavaria and Ireland, which strove so bravely against Popery, and were 
longest in bowing to her sway. We cannot doubt that the prayers of 
the godly Culdee ancestors will, perhaps sooner than supposed, be 
remembered upon their Irish and Bavarian children in the blessing of a 
complete deliverance from Rome’s fatal influence. 

To those who highly esteem “ apostolical succession,” it might be 
suggested that the truest succession, and that which is most likely to 
be without flaw, is to be derived, not from the apostate Church of Rome, 
which, through all its history, has been still “drunken with the blood of 
the saints,” but from the Culdee Church, with its links from age to age, 
and from its spiritual kindred, the Waldenses. In the valleys of the 
Alps, and under the rich-tinted skies of Southern Europe, the Vaudois 
held aloft the light of truth ; and their Culdee brethren, seizing this 
“lamp that never fails,” bore it patiently onwards through the forests 
and rugged mountains and islands of the North. For we have traces of 
the work of the Primitive Christians in Iceland, Greenland, and even 
Norway. And it is not a little interesting that almost the first mention 
of Cologne in church history connects it with a mission in Holland in 
the early part of the seventh century. Utrecht was the centre of the 
Culdee mission, which must have had considerable success ; for Amandus, 
a Popish bishop who visited this district about the middle of the seventh 
century, complains bitterly of the married clergy there, and says that he 
could not get them to submit to his authority. Nearly a century later, 
again, the same charges are brought against the Utrecht Christians by 
Boniface, who is very angry at their being protected in their rights by 
Cologne, where he did not succeed in planting a Romish bishop till 
sometime between 735 and 745. 

Thus we see what blessed influences radiated from Cologne so long as 
she remained true to the Scriptural faith taught her by the Culdee 
missionaries, to whom Germany owes her conversion to Christianity and 
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civilisation. It is true that they were not able, in those wild times of 
imperfect communication, to reach all the various and outlying tribes of 
that great country, but they laid a good foundation. Of those who 
went forward on this errand, Boniface was not one, for his efforts were 
chiefly put forth in order to subject the free German spirit to the yoke 
of the Papacy; but this object was never fully attained, for, like 
England, Germany was ever a restless and insubordinate child to the 
Pope. Yet the Germans and English are probably the most steady- 
going nations in the world, and the most amenable to lawful authority ; 
but the rule of Popery they felt to be what it was and is—a tyranny 
that crushes man’s dearest rights, and to which they could not quietly 
submit. There is no doubt that the Papacy bears these circumstances 
continually in mind, for one of its steadiest aims is to pervert and 
disunite Germany and England ; but we should expect that the good 
sense of these nearly related families of the liberty-loving and sturdy 
old Teutonic race will disappoint their mutual enemy, and, by union, 
preserve civil and religious freedom to all. 

The liberal spirit of Protestantism is surely manifested in Cologne 
Cathedral, which owes its restoration, after being despoiled by the 
French, principally to the Protestant rulers of Prussia, assisted by many 
Protestant contributors. Whether this liberality was justifiable or not 
is open to criticism, but certainly it gives a second strong ground for 
the claim that this old Minster of the Rhineland, in common with all 
the more ancient Churches on the Continent and in Britain, should be 
in the hands of those who worship God “in spirit and in truth,” as do 
the Protestants, the rightful heirs of all, inasmuch as they are the 
spiritual descendants and successors of the first apostles of Christen- 
dom—the Céli-De, or “ Men of God” of old. We would submit that 
history, studied candidly at all its springs, establishes this. And the 
hour is undeniably hastening when the Roman antichrist and all who 
are opposed to God “shall be found no more at all,” as His own word 
prophesies. But before that, there will come a day of trial, short perhaps, 
but sharp, though even this might possibly be modified, and the Saviour’s 
triumph as Lord of the whole earth accelerated, if ali would lay to heart 
the historical verities which this paper endeavours to unfold. More 
especially let us see to it that we follow the Culdee fathers in their 
prayerful study and reverence for the Bible, in their love to Jesus and 
devotedness to His service. 

Not unwisely, too, has some one said that the careful study of history 
develops sound theologians and Christians. And, in a paragraph which 
may suitably conclude our brief researches, Ebrard very justly observes,* 
that in these days the subject of the growth and life of the early 
Christian Church is a most important one, in that “the Romish See, 
while it pushed its actually anti-Catholic system to the last extreme, 





* In Ebrard’s “ Vorrede” to his History of the “ Iroschottische Missionskirche,” the 
italics concluding are in the original. 
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had aroused a spirit of criticism even in the Church naming itself 
Catholic, and awakened a self-consciousness as to what was historically 
true. But it is not less important for the Evangelical Church that it 
should at last turn its attention to that old, Rome-free, primitive Church 
of Germany, because in it the Church of the Reformation possesses the 
most powerful evidence and example, and finds her fullest historical 
authority for her separation from Rome and her independent existence. 
. . . Germany did not owe its conversion to Rome ; the Romish Church, 
from its first appearance in Germany, has been an unjustified usurper 
over a pre-Romish and Rome-free Church.” 

EK. F. B 


THE CHURCH’S DUTY TO THE YOUNG. 


AN OPENING ADDRESS AT A CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


HEN I was asked to open this Conference, no special instruction 
was given to me beyond the general statement that we were to 
consider the relation of the Church to her young people. Now, this isa 
very wide subject, and it may be looked at from many points of view, 
and treated in many different ways. Under this head, such matters as 
the following might most fitly and profitably be discussed in a meeting 
like this :—The Church membership of Children, and the duties and 
responsibilities it lays on the Church; the best ways of conducting 
Sabbath Schools, Children’s Churches, Praise Meetings, Missionary 
Meetings and Bands of Hope; Preaching to Children and to Young 
People ; Catechising, as a part of our regular pastoral and parental 
instruction ; Communicants’ Classes and Bible Classes ; and our duties 
as office-bearers in the Church, and as members of society toward the 
young persons who come in such numbers to study and settle in our 
great cities. These, and such like subjects, would quite naturally fall 
under our general head, and they might all, from time to time, be 
discussed with great fitness and profit at such a Conference as this. 

But the immediate subject I have selected is not one of those 
above enumerated ; it is, however, more or less connected with them all. 
I wish to say a few words on this point :—The due preparation for their 
work by all teachers of the young. This is a duty and practice of such 
supreme importance, that unless it is intelligently and conscientiously 
attended to by all pastors and teachers, no amount of organisation will 
enable us to retain our influence over the young, or to discharge our 
‘pastoral duty toward them. 

There is a most important part of our work, and one for the perform- 
ance of which, so far as I know, none of the Churches have yet found 
out an efficient method—that is, the proper training and full equipment 
of all our Sabbath-school Teachers. There is still a great want of 
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system and thoroughness in all this department of our Church work. 
But there has been a vast improvement effected in this direction of late 
years. There was formerly a too common type of Sabbath-school teacher 
which we have all known ; indeed, many of us must have sat at his feet. 
He made no preparation for his class, he had no means of preparation, 
and his method did not demand it. He first heard eight lines of a 
Psalm repeated all round his class by rote ; then came a question of the 
Catechism, with the leading word of each second clause suggested to the 
stammering scholar. The whole was wound up, before the hour was 
nearly exhausted, with a detached verse from a Gospel or an Epistle. 
And then his class was dismissed without one ray of light being let into 
a single young mind ; understanding, imagination, and heart being left, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, quite vacant and unimpressed. This dead and 
deadening work is surely for the most part past. But it is much to be 
regretted that the Church has not given more of her care to make this 
state of things impossible in all her Sabbath schools. To banish this 
barrenness entirely, we must see to it that our teachers are themselves 
intelligently interested in the subject-matter of their teaching, and 
seriously alive to the great importance of the work done in the class. 

Meantime, superintendents can do a great deal to set up and keep up 
a high standard of preparation and teaching among their staff. It should 
be a recognised thing in all our Sabbath schools, that there is in the 
possession of every teacher, and in his regular use, an adequate appara- 
tus for the intelligent study of the Scriptures and the Catechism,—an 
apparatus which every teacher makes use of, as regularly and con- 
scientiously as the pastor makes use of his library in preparing for his 
pulpit. It should be impressed on every teacher, till it becomes an 
invariable and pleasant practice, that he is to study diligently and 
thoroughly, week by week, and day by day, for his class. No teacher 
can do his work with abiding interest and success who has not a 
library of reference, consisting of Concordance, Bible dictionary, and 
various books of exposition, illustration, and anecdote. But with all, 
and above all, he must form and carry out a habit of meditation and 
mental rumination on the prescribed Scriptures and questions ; he must 
be gathering up explanations, lessons, and applications all the week. No 
preacher is interesting or profitable to his people who does not spend all 
his week in this solicitous and laborious way ; and no teacher will long 
collect, interest, and benefit his class who has not, in his measure, a hard- 
working minister’s helps and habits. 

It were very desirable, also, that, as a Church, we had a high-toned 
and well-written Sabbath-school literature produced by and circulated 
widely among ourselves. I wish much to see an instructive Bible- 
Class and Sabbath-School Magazine, with contributions from all our best 
pastors and teachers, and circulated and studied in all our households. 
Whether or not this ought to be a prominent part of a remodelled and 
enlarged Church Record, this is not the place to inquire ; but there can 
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be no doubt that, as a Church, we greatly need such a vehicle of instrue- 
tion and interest. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I wish to point out that, in my 
opinion, want of preparation in parents and teachers is the great cause 
of the prevailing distaste for, and disuse of, catechetical instruction. You 
cannot teach the Shorter Catechism, of all text-books, without explaining 
it and illustrating it ; and you cannot either explain or illustrate it with- 
out work. On this most important subject I will quote the words of a 
writer of great ability and high authority :—‘ The catechising of the 
children and youth in a congregation is a theme that deserves to be dis- 
cussed with the comprehensiveness and precision of a systematic treatise. 
In the whole range of topics in pastoral theology, there is not one that 
has stronger claims upon our attention than the doctrinal instruction of 
the rising generation. Within the past half-century, catechising has fallen 
greatly into disuse. The consequence is, that the experience of the Church 
has outrun its knowledge. . . . It is often asserted,” he proceeds, “ that 
it is impossible for children to understand the creed,—that the doctrines 
of justification, sanctification, and election are too strong meat for babes. 
The difficulty lies rather in the teacher than in the capacity of the pupil, 
or in the intrinsic nature of the doctrine. The teacher has only too 
often a vague and general apprehension of revealed truth, and has never 
trained himself to make luminous and exact statements of it. . . . The 
pastor who is faithful in the performance of this duty will see adults 
coming into the catechetical exercise as listeners. In these and other 
ways, doctrinal knowledge will radiate from the class of catechumens into 
the whole body of an adult population whose catechetical education had 
been neglected, both by their parents and their minister.” ‘The Romans,” 
he adds, “in their best days made every school-boy learn by heart the 
Twelve Tables, and these Twelve Tables were the catechism of the public 
and private laws of Rome. . . . Cicero says that, when he was a boy, he 
learned the Twelve Tables ut carmen necessarium, like an indispensable 
formulary and political breviary, and deplores that, at the time when he 
was composing his treatise on the laws, the practice was falling into 
disuse.” 

The same principles,—the same practice of thorough preparation, 
punctuality, and conscientiousness,—apply, if possible, still more to the 
Minister’s Bible-Class, And to all my younger brethren, who are 
commencing their work and forming their habits, I would say with all 
solemnity, Prepare, prepare, prepare. 

Prepare scrupulously for all your work, and not least for your Bible- 
Class. Lay out the work of the winter session early, and begin early 
to read up for it. Gather stores from every quarter to enrich it. 
And when the session has commenced, let nothing interfere with the 
hours you consecrate to immediate preparation. If you do this, there 
will be little fear that any chance occurrence will be able to draw you 
away from your class. Work yourself, and claim work from the 
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ruc- members of your class, and you will get it. Do not expect to keep a 
cf class together with extemporised exhortation. You will not, you cannot 
‘my do it. As the best exegete among the Puritans says, “ Thicken your 
nuse |= exhortation with doctrine.” It is by treating young men and women 
You F like children that so many ministers shipwreck their classes and lose 
ung ff their influence among the families of their congregations. To my 
‘ith- younger brethren, I say, let there be both depth and breadth in your 
of a treatment of Bible-Class subjects. Possess knowledge of the best books 
the yourselves, and set yourselves to create and direct habits of reading, 
dis- reference, and consultation of the best books among the members of 
tise. ff your class. Refer, as opportunity offers, to our great Christian classics. 
hat = of Quote them ; give references to them that will necessitate their con- 
n of sultation. Bring the books with you, and read notable things out of 
len §F them to support and illustrate your teaching. By doing this you will 
rch enlarge, enlighten, and educate the minds of your class in a way that 
hat will make them deny themselves anything rather than lose it. By this 
nes means you will also recover the lost habit of household and Sabbath-day 
bes. reading of the best books of historical, biographical, doctrinal, exegeti- 
pil, cal, and experimental literature. And thus you will open fields of 
too interest and instruction that will occupy the Sabbath mornings and 
ver evenings, and create a distaste for those milk-and-water novelettes 
lhe which fill the pages of our so-called Sabbath magazines. We must 
ults ‘ give our classes work—work that will make them respect their teacher 
her i and the doctrine he teaches them, if we would not lose the intellectual 
nto H esteem of our young people, and with it all hope of guiding and | 
iad H benefiting them. 
is,” To support this contention also, I will quote a few words from a work i 
the that ought to be often in the hands of all ministers, both those whose habits 
lie are forming and those whose habits are formed: I refer to Baxter's 
he Reformed Pastor :— 
' 
ble “The next sin I shall mention that we are lamentably guilty of is this: we f 
he do not seriously, unreservedly, and industriously lay out ourselves in this work 
nto of the Lord, as beseemeth men of our profession and engagements. . . . It is com- i 
mon with us to be negligent in our studies. Few men will he at the pains that 
on, is necessary for the right informing of their understandings, and fitting them for 
che : their further work. Some men have no delight in their studies, but only take 
are ii now and then an hour, as an unwelcome task which they are forced to undergo, 
all 7 and are glad when they are free from under the yoke. . . . O what an abund- 
ance of things there are that a minister should understand! Many ministers | 
le- study only to compose their sermons, and very little more, when there are so 
rly many books to be read, and so many matters that we should not be unacquainted 
te with. Certainly, brothers, experience will teach you that men are not made | 
ae learned or wise without hard study, and unwearied labour, and experience.” 
re Now, if all this was true in Richard Baxter's day, it is certainly 
ou not less true in our day; and his wise and solemn words are most 
he pertinent to our work among our more inquiring and intelligent youth. 
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But we cannot forget, nor must we let our people forget, that after 
pastors and teachers have done all that is in their power, it is still at 
home that the most efficient pastorate must be found. There must be 
a little church, Sabbath-school, and Bible-class at every Christian fire- 
side ; and it must be our highest aim, as it will be our best success, to 
secure that state of things in the households of our people. In the 
words of Jonathan Edwards :— 


“Every Christian family ought to be, as it were, a little church, consecrated 
to Christ, and wholly influenced and governed by His Word. And then family 
education and order would become one of our chief means of grace. And if 
these fail, all other means of grace are but too likely to prove ineffectual also. 
But if these are duly administered, all the other means of grace are likely to 
prosper and prove successful.” 

ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


DR. CHARLES HODGE.* 


[' is not the object of this paper to attempt any estimate of Dr. 

Hodge's place as a theologian. Nor is it intended to gauge, in any 
judicial sense, his general worth. The language of eulogy rises so 
naturally to the lips of every pupil of the venerated Princeton divine, as 
to require distinct repression in speaking of him to those who did not 
come under the spell of his personal influence. All that is at present 
intended is, to convey some idea of the contents of this goodly volume 
—to focus, if possible, in a miniature representation, the leading out- 
lines of the graphic portrayal now happily furnished of one whom to 
know was to love, even more than to admire him. 

The first two chapters, which deal with his childhood and youth, were 
written by Dr. Hodge himself, at the repeated solicitations of his friends, 
during the last year of his life, and contain many interesting reminiscences 
that cluster about the opening years of the present century. From them 
we learn that his grandfather, Andrew Hodge, was the second of three 
brothers, who emiyvrated from the north of Ireland in 1730 He settled 
in Philadelphia, and became in due time a prosperous merchant, an 
active churchman, and the parent of fifteen children The eighth of 
these, Hugh by name, born in 1755, who followed the medical profession 
was Charles Hodge s father Ile was a man highly esteemed for character 
and intelligence His wife, a lady of Huguenot extraction, was “ the 
beautiful Mary Blanchard of Boston.’ whom he married in 1790 Of 
their children, the first three died in infan y ; the fourth was Hugh 
afterwards a distinguished Philadelphia physician ; the fifth and last 
was Charles, the subye t of this sketch 


° 'T Lif {f Charles Hod DD, LLD By | A.A. H New York 
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after Six months after the birth of her youngest son, Mrs. Hodge was left 
ll at 4 a widow. She seems to have been a lady of strong character, as well as 
stbe ff of sincere piety and active benevolence. Her income from the property 
fire- i left by her husband was more limited than it might otherwise have been, 
s, to Ff owing to the troubled state of the country ; but by keeping boarders 
1 the and exercising a self-denying economy, she was enabled to accomplish 
her cherished wish of providing both her boys with a first-class educa- 
acai tion. They in turn recognised that “ to their mother, under God, they 
a owed everything,” and they regarded her with a beautiful devotion till 
nd if her death in 1832. How early and successfully she had imbued the 
‘ae . minds of her children with religious principles, may be gathered from 
ly to li the following interesting extract from Dr. Hodge’s autobiographic 
; record :— 
E. 


“There has never been anything remarkable in my religious experience, unless 
it be that it began very early. I think that in my childhood I came nearer to 
conforming to the apostle’s injunction, ‘Pray without ceasing,’ than in any 
other period of my life. As far back as I can remember, I had the habit of 
thanking God for everything I received, and asking him for everything I wanted. 
If I lost a book, or any of my playthings, I prayed that I might find it. I prayed 
Dr walking along the streets, in school and out of school, whether playing or studying. 
I did not do this in obedience to any prescribed rule. It seemed natural. I 


ae thought of God as an everywhere-present Being, full of kindness and love, who 
minis would not be offended if children talked to him. I knew he cared for sparrows. 
, eee : I was as cheerful and happy as the birds, and acted as they did.” 1 
sent After attending primary schools in Philadelphia and elsewhere, Charles 
lume Hodge entered Princeton Academy in 1812, which happened to be the 
out- year in which the Theological Seminary there was founded. He always 
n to retained a lively recollection of lying on the rail of the gallery in the 
old Presbyterian Church, listening to the inaugural address of his future 
were mentor, Dr. Archibald Alexander, to whom he was introduced the same | 
nds, summer, when Dr. Alexander walked into the school-room one day and 
neces found him stammering over a verse in the Greek Testament. In Sep- / 
them tember of that year, he entered Princeton College, then under the . 
hree Presidency of Dr. Ashbel Green. His opportunities in some branches . 
ttled cannot have been first-rate, judging from what he tells of one professor 
an who “ had a favourite idea that civilisation had reached its highest stage 
h of ; before the deluge,” and had a pleasant way of enforcing duty, by telling 
sion ; his pupils that ‘‘ one of the best preparations for death was a thorough 
acter knowledge of the Greek Grammar!” Yet his acquisitions were con- 
the siderabh by the time he graduated in S ptember, 1515, as was shown 
Of by his sharing the second highest honour, and being chosen to deliver 
ugh the valedi tory address on behalf of his class 
last Meanwhile, his religious life had been advancing In January, 1815 : 
the news went round in student circles that “ Hodge had enlisted 
This w ws soon discovered to mean, not that he had worn to fight the 





British, but that he had enlisted under the banner of Christ, by making 
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be no doubt that, as a Church, we greatly need such a vehicle of instruc- 
tion and interest. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I wish to point out that, in my 
opinion, want of preparation in parents and teachers is the great cause 
of the prevailing distaste for, and disuse of, catechetical instruction. You 
cannot teach the Shorter Catechism, of all text-books, without explaining 
it and illustrating it ; and you cannot either explain or illustrate it with- 
out work. On this most important subject I will quote the words of a 
writer of great ability and high authority :—“ The catechising of the 
children ond youth in a congregation is a theme that deserves to be dis- 
cussed with the comprehensiveness and precision of a systematic treatise. 
In the whole range of topics in pastoral theology, there is not one that 
has stronger claims upon our attention than the doctrinal instruction of 
the rising generation. Within the past half-century, catechising has fallen 
greatly into disuse. The consequence is, that the experience of the Church 
has outrun its knowledge. . . . It is often asserted,” he proceeds, “ that 
it is impossible for children to understand the creed,—that the doctrines 
of justification, sanctification, and election are too strong meat for babes. 
The difficulty lies rather in the teacher than in the capacity of the pupil, 
or in the intrinsic nature of the doctrine. The teacher has only too 
often a vague and general apprehension of revealed truth, and has never 
trained himself to make luminous and exact statements of it. . . . The 
pastor who is faithful in the performance of this duty will see adults 
coming into the catechetical exercise as listeners. In these and other 
ways, doctrinal knowledge will radiate from the class of catechumens into 
the whole body of an adult population whose catechetical education had 
been neglected, both by their parents and their minister.” ‘The Romans,” 
he adds, “in their best days made every school-boy learn by heart the 
Twelve Tables, and these Twelve Tables were the catechism of the public 
and private laws of Rome. . . . Cicero says that, when he was a boy, he 
learned the Twelve Tables wt carmen necessarium, like an indispensable 
formulary and political breviary, and deplores that, at the time when he 
was composing his treatise on the laws, the practice was falling into 
disuse.” 

The same principles,—the same practice of thorough preparation, 
punctuality, and conscientiousness, apply, if possible, still more to the 
Minister’s Bible-Class. And to all my younger brethren, who are 
commencing their work and forming their habits, I would say with all 
solemnity, Prepare, prepare, prepare. 

Prepare scrupulously for all your work, and not least for your Bible- 
Class. Lay out the work of the winter session early, and begin early 
to read up for it. Gather stores from every quarter to enrich it. 
And when the session has commenced, let nothing interfere with the 
hours you consecrate to immediate preparation. If you do this, there 
will be little fear that any chance occurrence will be able to draw you 
away from your class. Work yourself, and claim work from the 
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members of your class, and you will get it. Do not expect to keep a 
class together with extemporised exhortation. You will not, you cannot 
do it. As the best exegete among the Puritans says, “ Thicken your 
exhortation with doctrine.” It is by treating young men and women 
like children that so many ministers shipwreck their classes and lose 
their influence among the families of their congregations. To my 
younger brethren, I say, let there be both depth and breadth in your 
treatment of Bible-Class subjects. Possess knowledge of the best books 
yourselves, and set yourselves to create and direct habits of reading, 
reference, and consultation of the best books among the members of 
your class. Refer, as opportunity offers, to our great Christian classics. 
Quote them ; give references to them that will necessitate their con- 
sultation. Bring the books with you, and read notable things out of 
them to support and illustrate your teaching. By doing this you will 
enlarge, enlighten, and educate the minds of your class in a way that 
will make them deny themselves anything rather than lose it. By this 
means you will also recover the lost habit of household and Sabbath-day 
reading of the best books of historical, biographical, doctrinal, exegeti- 
cal, and experimental literature. And thus you will open fields of 
interest and instruction that will occupy the Sabbath mornings and 
evenings, and create a distaste for those milk-and-water novelettes 
which fill the pages of our so-called Sabbath magazines. We must 
give our classes work—work that will make them respect their teacher 
and the doctrine he teaches them, if we would not lose the intellectual 
esteem of our young people, and with it all hope of guiding and 
benefiting them. 

To support this contention also, I will quote a few words from a work 
that ought to be often in the hands of all ministers, both those whose habits 
are forming and those whose habits are formed: I refer to Baxter's 
Reformed Pastor :— 


“The next sin I shall mention that we are lamentably guilty of is this: we 
do not seriously, unreservedly, and industriously lay out ourselves in this work 
of the Lord, as beseemeth men of our profession and engagements. . . . It is com- 
mon with us to be negligent in our studies. Few men will be at the pains that 
is necessary for the right informing of their understandings, and fitting them for 
their further work. Some men have no delight in their studies, but only take 
now and then an hour, as an unwelcome task which they are forced to undergo, 
and are glad when they are free from under the yoke. . . . O what an abund- 
ance of things there are that a minister should understand! Many ministers 
study only to compose their sermons, and very little more, when there are so 
many books to be read, and so many matters that we should not be unacquainted 
with. Certainly, brothers, experience will teach you that men are not made 
learned or wise without hard study, and unwearied labour, and experience.” 

Now, if all this was true in Richard Baxter’s day, it is certainly 
not less true in our day; and his wise and solemn words are most 
pertinent to our work among our more inquiring and intelligent youth. 
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But we cannot forget, nor must we let our people forget, that after 
pastors and teachers have done all that is in their power, it is still at 
home that the most efficient pastorate must be found. There must be 
a little church, Sabbath-school, and Bible-class at every Christian fire- 
side ; and it must be our highest aim, as it will be our best success, to 
secure that state of things in the households of our people. In the 
words of Jonathan Edwards :— 


“Every Christian family ought to be, as it were, a little church, consecrated 
to Christ, and wholly influenced and governed by His Word. And then family 
education and order would become one of our chief means of grace. And if 
these fail, all other means of grace are but too likely to prove ineffectual also. 
But if these are duly administered, all the other means of grace are likely to 
prosper and prove successful.” 

ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


DR. CHARLES HODGE.* 


[ is not the object of this paper to attempt any estimate of Dr. 

Hodge’s place as a theologian. Nor is it intended to gauge, in any 
judicial sense, his general worth. The language of eulogy rises so 
naturally to the lips of every pupil of the venerated Princeton divine, as 
to require distinct repression in speaking of him to those who did not 
come under the spell of his personal influence. All that is at present 
intended is, to convey some idea of the contents of this goodly volume 
—to focus, if possible, in a miniature representation, the leading out- 
lines of the graphic portrayal now happily furnished of one whom to 
know was to love, even more than to admire him. 

The first two chapters, which deal with his childhood and youth, were 
written by Dr. Hodge himself, at the repeated solicitations of his friends, 
during the last year of his life, and contain many interesting reminiscences 
that cluster about the opening years of the present century. From them 
we learn that his grandfather, Andrew Hodge, was the second of three 
brothers, who emigrated from the north of Irelandin 1730. He settled 
in Philadelphia, and became in due time a prosperous merchant, an 
active churchman, and the parent of fifteen children. The eighth of 
these, Hugh by name, born in 1755, who followed the medical profession, 
was Charles Hodge’s father. He was a man highly esteemed for character 
and intelligence. His wife, a lady of Huguenot extraction, was “ the 
beautiful Mary Blanchard of Boston,’ whom he married in 1790. Of 
their children, the first three died in infancy ; the fourth was Hugh, 
afterwards a distinguished Philadelphia physician ; the fifth and last 
was Charles, the subject of this sketch. 


* The Life of Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D. By his son, A. A. Hodge. New York : 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Six months after the birth of her youngest son, Mrs. Hodge was left 
a widow. She seems to have been a lady of strong character, as well as 
of sincere piety and active benevolence. Her income from the property 
left by her husband was more limited than it might otherwise have been, 
owing to the troubled state of the country ; but by keeping boarders 
and exercising a self-denying economy, she was enabled to accomplish 
her cherished wish of providing both her boys with a first-class educa- 
tion. They in turn recognised that “to their mother, under God, they 
owed everything,” and they regarded her with a beautiful devotion till 
her death in 1832. How early and successfully she had imbued the 
minds of her children with religious principles, may be gathered from 
the following interesting extract from Dr. Hodge’s autobiographic 

record :— 


“There has never been anything remarkable in my religious experience, unless 
it be that it began very early. I think that in my childhood I came nearer to 
conforming to the apostle’s injunction, ‘Pray without ceasing,’ than in any 
other period of my life. As far back as I can remember, I had the habit of 
thanking God for everything I received, and asking him for everything I wanted. 
If I lost a book, or any of my playthings, I prayed that I might find it. I prayed 
walking along the streets, in school and out of school, whether playing or studying. 
I did not do this in obedience to any prescribed rule. It seemed natural. I 
thought of God as an everywhere-present Being, full of kindness and love, who 
would not be offended if children talked to him. I knew he cared for sparrows. 
I was as cheerful and happy as the birds, and acted as they did.” 


After attending primary schools in Philadelphia and elsewhere, Charles 
Hodge entered Princeton Academy in 1812, which happened to be the 
year in which the Theological Seminary there was founded. He always 
retained a lively recollection of lying on the rail of the gallery in the 
old Presbyterian Church, listening to the inaugural address of his future 
mentor, Dr. Archibald Alexander, to whom he was introduced the same 
summer, when Dr. Alexander walked into the school-room one day and 
found him stammering over a verse in the Greek Testament. In Sep- 
tember of that year, he entered Princeton College, then under the 
Presidency of Dr. Ashbel Green. His opportunities in some branches 
cannot have been first-rate, judging from what he tells of one professor 
who “had a favourite idea that civilisation had reached its highest stage 
before the deluge,” and had a pleasant way of enforcing duty, by telling 
his pupils that “one of the best preparations for death was a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek Grammar!” Yet his acquisitions were con- 
siderable by the time he graduated in September, 1815, as was shown 
by his sharing the second highest honour, and being chosen to deliver 
the valedictory address on behalf of his class. 

Meanwhile, his religious life had been advancing. In January, 1815, 
the news went round in student circles that ‘ Hodge had enlisted.” 
This was soon discovered to mean, not that he had sworn to fight the 
British, but that he had enlisted under the banner of Christ, by making 
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an open profession of faithin Him. These were blessed days for Prince- 
ton, to which, long years afterwards, the old man sometimes referred 
with glistening eye and quivering lip. His companions, Johns and 
M‘Ilvaine, and many others, afterwards eminent for ability and godliness, 
came under the influence of that revival, and helped, along with him, to 
extend it. 

He had to spend a year in general reading, after the close of his 
college course, in order to recruit his overtaxed physical strength ; but 
he never wavered in his choice of a profession, and was eager to enter 
on definite preparation for it. It was with intense satisfaction, therefore, 
that he enrolled his name, on 9th November, 1816, as one of the 
twenty-six students attending Princeton Seminary that year. He soon 
showed himself an earnest and successful student—diligent at his 
books, ardently devoted to his professors (then only two in number), 
and warmly attached to his comrades. His friendship for John Johns 
(afterwards Bishop of Virginia), already begun at college, here grew into 
an intimacy of mutual affection, that seemed steadily to deepen during 
the fifty years and more that followed. Nothing was more character- 
istic of Dr. Hodge than the tenderness and tenacity of his friendships. 

On 28th September, 1819, he graduated from Princeton Seminary ; 
and, a month later, the presbytery of Philadelphia licensed him to 
preach the Gospel. Though Hodge, apart from occasional bursts of 
eloquence, was never to become an eminent preacher, the quiet but 
deep enthusiasm with which he regarded the work of the ministry was 
abundantly evinced both in his missionary labours at this time, and in 
the view he took of a proposal already mooted, that he should be 
assumed as assistant-teacher of Biblical literature and exegesis in 
Princeton Seminary. We find him writing: “Did the duties of the 
contemplated office require me to give up the prospect of preaching 
altogether, I think I should not hesitate in declining it ; for I believe 
that preaching the Gospel is a privilege superior to any other entrusted 
to men;” and again: “I would give the world, were my desire of 
honouring Christ and of saving souls so strong that I should be indifferent 
to what related merely to myself.” 

He accepted his appointment to the assistantship in 1820, at the 
munificent salary of £80 ($400) a-year; and so well did he acquit 
himself in it during the two following sessions, that his two senior 
professors—Dr. Alexander and Dr. Samuel Miller—resolved to ask the 
Assembly to elevate him to a regular professorial chair. Here is how he 
himself viewed the proposal: “I believe that I would rather be 
homeless and penniless through life, than in any way whatever enter 
such an office unsent of God.” At the same time, he confesses that the 
fondest wishes of his heart would be accomplished in being called to 
such a post, which he would prefer to any other situation with the 
largest salary in the country. This disregard for pecuniary emolument 
was another distinguishing mark of his whole subsequent career, 
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Happily, the £80 were increased to £200, when, in May, 1822, he 
was actually made Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature ; other- 
wise, the step he took, a month later, would hardly have been possible. 
This was his marriage to Sarah Bache, great-grand-daughter of Benjamin 
Franklin, a young lady of unusual beauty both of person and character, 
whom he had met, for the first time, nine years before, in his mother’s 
house at Philadelphia. She always attributed her religious life to his 
instrumentality ; and the following, written by her on 4th August, 1820, 
may be taken as a specimen of the serious “love-letters” that passed 
between them :— 


“‘T love to feel myself bound to you by indissoluble ties that not even the 
grave can change—to feel that after being cherished and guided by you through 
time, I shall, through your instrumentality, stand by you purified before the 
throne of our Heavenly Father when time shall be no more. Can any conception 
comprehend the ecstacy of such a moment, or any earthly happiness equal it ? 
Am I guilty of detracting from the true source and first cause of all happiness, 
when I suppose that even in heaven it may be augmented by the reflection that 
a beloved partner was the means of our attaining it?” 


After living for a short time in apartments at Princeton, the young 
pair “began housekeeping” on Ist January, 1825, in the new house 
built for them close to the Seminary—that familiar home where Dr. 
Hodge lived, and loved, and laboured for more than half-a-century to 
éome. There his eight children, except the eldest, were born, and there 
his loved partner was reft from him by death in 1849. As the trees 
grew up which his own hands had planted, and the walls turned old 
which were then so new, and every familiar object became entwined 
with the dearest associations, we cannot wonder that he came to feel as 
though the place were almost part of himself. His biographer instances, 
as a characteristic trait of conservatism, that he went on “for forty-five 
years reclining and sitting, reading, writing, praying, and talking in one 
spot of one room ;” and that he said pathetically a few years before he 
died, “ This chair and I for forty years have been growing to cach other 
very closely.” It is also mentioned that he could never be induced to 
have his clothes made anywhere else than at the same old shop which 
he had patronised from the first ; for ‘there was no element of his 
nature inclined to new measures any more than to new doctrines.” It 
ought, however, to be added, that to the very last the outlook from this 
home of many years was keenly observant and warmly sympathetic. He 
continued to be intelligently alive to all the movements of the day, and 
brought to bear on the most distant of them a telescopic interest that 
made the remote near, and then surveyed it with honest appreciation. 

We may regard, as the closing event of this first period of his life, 
his inauguration, in 1825 of the Biblical Repertory. It was at first 
a mere reprint of foreign articles ; but it assumed an original character 
four years later, and afterwards developed into the well-known Princeton 
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Review, which, for forty-three years in all, Dr. Hodge made the medium 
of exerting an untold influence in his own country on the great religious 
and social questions of the day. 

It was a somewhat startling announcement for Hugh Hodge to 
receive from his steady-going brother Charles, in 1826: “I want to 
leave you all for two years, wife and child, mother and brother.” This 
desire was prompted by the experience already gained in his brief profes- 
soriate, which, as it had raised his ideal of the work, had served at the 
same time to convince him of the necessity for a fuller personal equip- 
ment for it, by a period of private and uninterrupted study under the 
most eminent living teachers of Biblical science. His proposal was cor- 
dially taken up by the senior professors, and, on their recommendation, 
agreed to by the Board of Directors ; so that, in October, 1826, he 
sailed for Havre, leaving his wife and young family at his mother’s home 
in Philadelphia. 

While he was away, his “paternal professors” bore him constantly 
and anxiously on their hearts ; but they had in him a confidence which 
his after-life showed was in no way misplaced. Dr. Alexander’s letters 
show only a natural and becoming solicitude when he writes :— 


“* Remember that you breathe a poisoned atmosphere. If you lose the lively 
and deep impression of Divine truth—if you fall into scepticism or even into 
coldness—you will lose more than you gain from all the German professors and 
libraries. . . . The air which you breathe in Germany will either have a dele- 
terious effect on your moral constitution, or else, by the strength of faith required 
to resist its effects, your spiritual health will be confirmed.” 


His prayer, that his young colleague “ might be kept from the poison of 
neology,” was certainly fulfilled ; and there cannot be a doubt that 
Hodge’s stay in Europe had an expanding and consolidating influence 
on his mind, which impressed itself afterwards on all his work. 

He first spent three months in Paris, studying French, Arabic, and 
Syriac with De Sacy, keenly observing Old World institutions, and 
preaching occasionally in the English Chapel, where he had Thomas 
Guthrie one day as an appreciative hearer. Then he proceeded to Ger- 
many, where he had first seven months in Halle, and then nearly a year 
in Berlin. His journal and letters at this time abound in interesting 
references to the state of religious and philosophical opinions then pre- 
valent in the country, and also in lively personal impressions of the 
different men of the day. His German tutor in Halle was George 
Miiller, afterwards of Bristol. There he became acquainted with 
Gesenius, Jacob, Niemeyer, and, above all, with Tholuck, between whom 
and himself a lifelong friendship sprang up. His description of Gesenius 

—afterwards modified, however, on hearing his clear and animated pre- 
lections in the class-room—is somewhat amusing :— 


‘‘ When viewed from the other side of the Atlantic, these men seemed some- 
thing out of the ordinary course of things, but here, whatever their minds may 
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be, their bodies are made of very vulgar clay. I have never been so disappointed 
in my life as in the appearance of Gesenius, who is the first Hebrew scholar 
probably in the world. He is not more than forty years old, frivolous, and, what 
is a wonder here, rather foppish in his appearance. He has a silly laugh for 
everything he says, and is in short the last man I should have selected from ten 
thousand as a distinguished philologist.” 


Hodge’s regard for Tholuck was strong from the first, and it was 
thoroughly reciprocated. They were both young men, under thirty, 
and in their long discussions and frequent walks together, found much 
that they held in common, and not a little that they could learn from 
one another. Tholuck, being from his evangelical piety a kind of raru 
avis, and even an object of suspicion and talebearing in Halle, was glad 
to find in the young American,a corgenial spirit.» He afterwards writes 
to Hodge in Berlin +~ You <have been: sent. to me through God’s 
mercy as a messenger of glad tidings, as.a comforter in cheerless hours, 
as an elder brother to show me the sunple way to heaven.” And as 
late as 1877, Tholuck sent his friend a copy of his own photograph, 
with warm expressions of undying ‘love. 

Hodge came more or less into contact with such men as Twesten, 
Ritter, Baumgarten-Crusius, Schleusner, Heubner, Blumenbach, Liicke, 
Nitzsch, and Krummacher, his references to whom are interesting, but 
cannot here be instanced. In Berlin he heard Hengstenberg, Schleier- 
macher, Marheinecke, Baron Humboldt, and others. But there 
he especially came under the influence of Neander, that prince of 
German theologians, who not only valued him as a pupil, but received 
him warmly as a personal friend. Tholuck was for a time in Berlin, 
and the three used to have long and animated discussions on questions 
such as inspiration and predestination, after which Neander would say 
kindly to Tholuck, at parting—“ Tell our friend Hodge that though we 
dispute with him, we belong to the same Lord, and are one at heart.” 
Here is how Neander outwardly impressed Hodge the first time he saw 
him :— 


“He is rather an old-looking man for thirty-five, has much of the Jewish 
countenance, and his manners, though peculiar and awkward, are exceedingly 
kind. The poor man has studied himself almost to death.” 


Tholuck had introduced Hodge to Otto v. Gerlach, “the Wesley of 
Berlin,” and other leaders of the revival movement which about that 
time was stirring in parts of Germany. Hodge’s sympathies were, of 
course, entirely with the movement, while quite alive to its dangers, 
which he describes, in connection with a sermon he heard by Krum- 
macher, as being twofold—jirst, a tendency among some few of the 
preachers to Antinomian principles; and second, a fondness for extrava- 
gant allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament. 

He did what he could to advance the cause of true religion while in 
Berlin. In this endeavour he had the warm co-operation of his house- 
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companion, Monod of Paris, and the cordial approval of Hengstenberg, 
who felt closely drawn to the young American from his “ simplicity, 
modesty, and sincerity,” and made a personal friend of him in spite of 
the fact that there were ‘the wildest and most wonderful stories about 
Hodge and Monod” circulating among their fellow-students. 

But the time came for leaving Berlin. How much his residence 
there had been appreciated we learn from Hodge’s own words—“ When 
I bade my friends farewell, I cried like a child. Neander’s farewell I 
shall never forget.” He took with him, and left behind him, many 
happy memories. On his homeward way he visited Géttingen and 
Bonn. In the former he saw, among others, Liicke and Ewald. Of 
the latter he writes :—‘“I regard him as one of the most remarkable 
men I have seen in-,Europe -, He is about twenty-four, looks much 
younger, is modest, in jis manner, even tp Lashfulness, though confident 
even to arrogance in his writings.” At’ Bonn, then a university of 
about only ten years’ standing, -he heard Schlegel lecture, but was 
disappointed in his appearance and manner. 

Before returning to America, Helge paid his only visit to England. 
“With a swelling heart,” he says, “I trod upon the soil of the mother- 
country, which, with all her faults, is the most wonderful and admirable 
the world has ever seen.” This is exactly in accord with the frequently- 
expressed sentiments of his mature life, and falls in with what his 
biographer afterwards says of his attitude to “the old country :”— 


“ Although heartily and conscientiously an American patriot, maintaining that 
the United States is a nation, and loving it and admiring its institutions as more 
excellent than those of any other, he was ever proud of his part in the inheritance 
of Anglo-Saxon traditions and glories. Great Britain was loved and honoured as 
the mother-country, and her history and prestige were sacred to him. Above all 
was he a life-long admirer of the Duke of Wellington, and the history of all his 
campaigns and battles was known to him in all its various versions and critical 
details.” 


His stay was unfortunately brief. He had time to see a little of 
London and of the English universities, and to hear a debate in the 
House of Commons. British parliamentary eloquence does not appear 
to have impressed him very favourably, for he says he “never heard so 
much poor speaking in his life.” Edinburgh he rapidly visited, 
before his vessel sailed from Liverpool ; but not a line of record concern- 
ing that visit survives, and unfortunately it was never to be repeated. 
About fifty years later, he would fain have been back in the Scottish 
capital, in order to be present at the first General Presbyterian Council, 
held at Edinburgh at July, 1877 ; but failing health by that time pre- 
vented the fulfilment of his wish. 

On 18th September, 1828, he reached his home in Princeton, where 
family and friends were met to give him their heartiest greeting. In his 
introductory lecture, the following winter, he enforced three considera- 
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tions which his stay in Europe had pressed upon himself. These were, 

the value of civil and religious liberty, the importance of religious 

instruction in the public schools, and the intimate connection between 

speculative opinion and moral character. Under the last head, he bears 

the following decided testimony : 





“Whenever you find vital piety—that is, penitence and a devotional spirit— 
there you find the doctrines of the fall, of depravity, of regeneration, of atone- 
ment, and of the Deity of Christ. I never saw or heard of a single individual, 
exhibiting a spirit of piety, who rejected any one of these doctrines.” 


The third period of his life now began. Into the details of it and of 
those which follow, we cannot and need not enter. As has been said, it 
was atime of considerable literary activity, carried on under serious physical 
disadvantages. His fame both as a writer and as a teacher now steadily 
increased. In 1834, he received his title of Doctor of Divinity from 
Rutgers College, New Jersey ; and he soon began to earn a European 
reputation, as a sound theologian and able controversialist. He took his 
ilue share in politics as an old Whig, while that party lasted, and then 
as a Republican—believing that ‘“ when connected with morality, and 
the character and interest of a country, politics is a subject second only 
to religion in importance.” He likewise put forth his full influence in 
the ecclesiastical domain, in order to guide the Church through the 
fierce storms of the Disruption controversy. Dr. Hodge led the Prince- 
ton wing of the Old School party, which took such a temperate view of 
the question at issue as to fall under the displeasure of the opposing 
extremes. While thoroughly Old School in sympathy, they were not in 
favour of the Disruption policy of some of the leaders, and perhaps the 
best vindication of the position they then took up has since been given in 
the reunion of 1870, when Hodge dared to repeat the same policy of 
independence ; because, while he would not divide the Church, he 
saw no sufficient reason then for uniting the actually and long-divided 
branches, and thereby sinking what he regarded as the peculiar and 
valuable testimony of the Old School Presbyterian Church for strict 
Calvinistic doctrine. 

In all his controversies, he was, however emphatic, consistently imper- 
sonal and even generous towards his opponents. Strife was certainly 
not congenial to his nature. The glimpses we have into his home life 
during this period are of the most attractive kind. The supposed grim 
Calvinist there softens into the most lovable of men. His study is the 
home of his wife, and not only the gathering place of the entire family, 
but the highway of the children between the outside world and the 
other apartments of the house. 

During the fourth section of his life (1840-72), Dr. Hodge was at his 
best. Like the grandest trees, he was slow in reaching his fullest 
development. In 1847, he himself writes :—-‘I feel that almost all 
the usefulness of my life is to be crowded into the coming ten years, 
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should I live so long.” Even at the beginning of this period, however, 
he had achieved no mean reputation. This appears in a variety of 
ways, and not least notably in connection with the intercourse and cor- 
respondence between him and Dr. Cunningham, the Hodge of Scotland, 
whom the biographer well describes as ‘beyond question the greatest 
logician, polemic, and theologian of the second heroic age of the Church 
of Christ in Scotland.” Each of these distinguished men regarded the 
other as the most eminent living theologian, and Cunningham strongly 
encouraged his students, when they consulted him on the subject, to 
take a year of study under Hodge. The events of this period in the 
Princeton calendar are easily told, but the importance of some of them 
is not so easily measured. In 1840, much against his own wish at 
first, Dr. Hodge was transferred to the Chair of Exegetical and Didactic 
Theology, which subsequent experience proved to be his proper sphere, 
and for which the previous twenty years of linguistic and exegetical 
study and practice had been a most valuable preparation. In 1841, his 
“Way of Life” appeared. Then came numerous papers in the Princeton 
Review, to which he contributed 142 articles in all. In 1846, he was 
elected Moderator of the Assembly in Philadelphia. In 1849, his wife 
died ; she was followed by his colleagues, Dr. Samuel Miller in 1850, 
and Dr. Alexander in 1851. These successive bereavements Dr. Hodge 
felt most keenly. Returning from his last interview with Dr. Alexander, 
he exclaimed to his son in an agony of weeping—“ It is all past ; the 
glory of our Seminary has departed.” It was natural for him to think 
so at such a moment, though others knew and were comforted by the 
thought which has since been fittingly expressed, that if the Socrates 
of Princeton was gone, the Plato or Aristotle remained,—that if her Elijah 
had ascended, Elisha still remained with his mantle and a double portion 
of his spirit. In 1852, Dr. Hodge married Mrs. Stockton, a noble 
Christian lady, who became a true mother to his children as well as an 
admirable helpmeet for all his later life. In 1856-7, he wrote his 
commentaries on Ephesians and Corinthians. In 1860, came what he 
regarded as the second greatest sorrow of his life, the unexpected death 
of Dr. J. Addison Alexander, who had been appointed to his former 
Chair of Oriental and Biblical Literature twenty years before, and during 
all that time had been to him a kind of second self. 

There are few more impressive scenes in his public life than when, in 
the National Presbyterian Convention held in Philadelphia, November 
1867, he was brought forward to respond, in the name of all, to the 
Episcopalian delegation which was headed by Bishop M‘Ilvaine, of Ohio, 
his old school and college friend. His closing words breathe the true 
eloquence of a loving and catholic spirit, and were delivered with such 
feeling that “there was scarcely a dry eye in the house.” We may be 
pardoned for adding them, as one more quotation :— 


“ And now, sir, after these fifty odd years, here we stand, gray-headed, side by 
side, for the moment representatives of these two great bodies of organised Christ- 
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ians, feeling for each other the same intimate cordial love, and mutual con- 
fidence ; looking, not backward,—not downward to the grave beneath our very 
feet,—but onward to the coming glory. Brethren, pardon this personal allusion, 
but is there not something that may be regarded as symbolical in this? Has not 
your Church and our Church been rocked in the same cradle? Did they not pass 
through the same Red Sea, receiving the same baptism of the Spirit, and of fire ? 
Have they not uttered, from those days of the Reformation to the present time, 
the same great testimony for Christ and His Gospel? What difference, sir, is 
there between your Thirty-nine Articles, and our Confession of Faith, other than 
the difference between one part and another of the same great cathedral anthem 
rising to the skies? Does it not seem to indicate, sir, that these Churches are 
coming together? We stand here, sir, to say to the whole world, that we are one 


in faith, one in baptism, one in life, and one in allegiance to our common 
Lord.” 


His own jubilee celebration furnished the most unique evidence of the 
high place he held in the esteem and affection of all the Churches. 
During most of the congratulatory addresses, he was reclining, out of 
sight, in the pulpit sofa behind the stage. When a friend asked him, as 
they closed—‘ How did you stand all that ?” ‘“ Why,” said he, with a 
pleasant smile, “ very quietly ; it did not seem at all to be me they were 
talking about. I heard it all as of some other man.” It was the testi- 
mony that day borne to the unity of the faith, and to the common love 
of all for the same Gospel and the same Lord, that he was thinking 
about. His humility was of the most deep and unaffected kind. When 
one was saying to him, “ You ought to be a very happy man, considering 
what you have accomplished, and the universal feeling toward you 
“Now, stop!” said he, with a wave of the hand ; “all that can be said 
is, that God has been pleased to take up @ poor little stick and do some- 
thing with it. What I have done is as nothing compared with what is 
done by a man who goes to Africa, and labours among a heathen tribe, 
and reduces their language to writing. I am not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose the shoes of such a man.” His sympathy with foreign 
missions, here indicated, was intense all through his life. 

His closing years were singularly beautiful. The reviewer had laid 
down his pen, the controversialist had put aside his armour ; there was 
the calm of evening and the mellowness of autumn all about his life. 
The present writer, who was a member of his last class in 1878, can testify 
that his outward form was even at that time still erect, his intellect 
vigorous and clear, his emotional nature unblunted by age. Only his 
body was growing weary, and there was an evident ripening for rest and 
for glory. There was in his face an incomparable blending of sweetness 
and strength. If the massive brow, the keen eye, and the firm-set 
mouth bespoke the theologian, there was a tender softening radiance, an 
indescribable something about the natural expression of the face which 
as clearly bespoke the mellowed saint. 

For the secret of his unrivalled success as a teacher, as well as for an 
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exposition of his qualities as a writer, we must refer to the volume itself, 
which closes with several singularly discriminating estimates of Dr. 
Hodge’s character and work, on all their different sides. 

CHARLES A. SALMOND. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 


1881.—On the edge of a new year, a new decade, and the last fifth part of the 
nineteenth century! Everything seems to indicate that it is a stirring page of 
the world’s history that will be written on the new leaf. We welcome with 
unusual thankfulness the Evangelical Alliance invitation to united prayer during 
the first week of the new year. No earnest heart should lose, through forget- 
fulness, the opportunity of joining in earnest in the cry which the children of 
the entire family purpose to raise to their Father in their time of anxiety 
and need. 
“Thou framer of the light and dark, 

Steer through the tempest Thine own ark : 

Amid the howling wintry sea 

We are in port if we have Thee.” 


BritisH AND Forricn Biste Socrety.—This Society has been commemorating 
the jubilee of its continental agency. The handsome edifice which forms the 
headquarters of the Society in London is situated a few doors from the office of 
The Times, and the leading journal has been commenting, in an interesting vein, 
on the remarkable career of its neighbour. It feels that the Society, with its 
vast and wide-spreading work, is a wonderful fact. The Times points to a time 
of questioning, partly begun, but destined to be more general, through which 
the Bible has yet to pass. To the issue of that questioning its friends look 
forward with perfect confidence. ‘‘The simple circulation of the Bible in all 
languages is the one commandment, the one creed, the one virtue, the one grace, 
the one battle-cry, the one banner, the one palladium, the test of a rising or 
falling state, the way to possess the earth and climb the skies. Such is the sweet 
belief and the balmy confidence of myriads, whom no reasonable person would 
wish to disturb or rob of their life’s joy. But it is not given to everybody, 
either by nature or circumstances, to live entirely by the rule of blind faith and 
gregarious practice. All the world is accepting the gift. Not a savage but will 
one day have his Bible. So far well. But the day must come, as it has come 
even with a famous Zulu, when all the world will ask questions, and not be 
easily satisfied.” 

Success or Curna Misstons.—Another important paper, the Scotsman, not 
much in the habit of praising missionaries, has been bearing cordial testimony 
to their work in China. Commenting on the official reports of the English 
consuls in China, after adverting to commercial progress, the Scotsman says :— 
“‘ Several of the consuls bear testimony to a much more significant illumination of 
the dark ways of Chinese life which is in progress. The missionary as well as the 
trader was more successful than usual in 1879 ; and singularly enough, the spread 
of Christianity, like that of foreign commerce, was helped by an event appar- 
ently so untoward as a great famine; for the charitable acts of the European 
communities, and the self-sacrificing devotion of many of the missionaries, 
produced an important change of feeling towards the foreigner and his creed. 
Consul Gardner, of Chefoo, looking back over an experience of twenty years, is 
struck by the vast strides which Christianity has lately made; and he com- 
pares the condition of China to that of the later Roman Empire, when faith in 
the older religions had almost entirely died out, and the world was ripe for a 
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new evangel. He believes that ‘the spread of Christianity is inevitable ;’ and 
a similar view is held by Consul Alabaster, of Hankow, with the proviso that 
the missionaries of every sect must refrain from arousing the patriotic jealousy of 
the Chinese by setting up the authority of a foreign hierarchy. Christianity 
has already had periods of ebb and flow in China; but should these anticipations 
be fulfilled in even a small degree, the movement will have political and com- 
mercial consequences which it is impossible to exaggerate,” 

AccipENts IN Mrnes.—An article by Mr. Plimsoll in the Vineteenth Century 
comes very appropriately as we are horrified on this side the ocean with news of 
a frightful colliery explosion in Wales, sacrificing a hundred lives, while our 
friends in Canada are equally overwhelmed by the first great catastrophe of the 
like kind in the Dominion. Mr. Plimsoll resolves, in simple, holy confidence, to 
do all that can be done by human means to prevent these dire disasters. He 
does not believe that they are inevitable. “It is not like God,” he says, “to 
bestow on us such a priceless boon as coal, and to append, as a necessary con- 
sequence of our putting out our hands to take it, such dreadful distress and 
suffering as now accompany the acquisition.” Addressing men of science, he 
asks, in reference to our miners, “ Are these the men whose lives are not to be 
cared for, who are to be slaughtered by thousands every year? Men so noble as 
these are, make one feel that it is a proud thing to be an Englishman. They are 
noblemen before whose claims to our respect those of the aristocracy of men of 
rank sink into insignificance, and make those of men of mere wealth simply 
contemptible.” 

CuristiAN Muniricence.—It is wonderful what enlarged ideas, on the subject 


of Christian giving, men are now entertaining and giving effect to. Two mem- 
orable instances have turned up casually. The late Sir Francis Lycett, who, 





during his life was one of the most munificent benefactors of Wesleyan under- 
takings, has left more than a quarter of a million sterling towards the erection 
of new Wesleyan chapels. In Montreal, at a Presbyterian missionary meeting, 
our excellent friend and coadjutor, Principal M‘Vicar, announced a contribution 
which stood alone, he said, in the history of Canada—the contribution by Mr, 
David Morrice, of a convocation-hall and suitable library-buildings, along with a 
dining hall and twenty-five or thirty additional dormitories, for the Presbyterian 
Theological College at Montreal. The contributor, in his letter announcing his 
gift, adds—“ This outlay will cost me considerable personal sacrifice, but I make 
it with pleasure, believing it to be of God.” It would appear that Canadian 
laymen are catching infection from the noble hearted friends in the United 
States who have done so much for Princeton College and Seminary, and other 
institutions of the same kind. 

New Exproration.—The Graphic, for 11th December, has a series of illustra- 
tions of the work of exploration now going on among the ruins of Carchemish in 
Northern Syria. It is one of the most interesting of recent additions to ancient 
history, that, before the days of Moses, a great Hittite empire was established in 
those parts, of which the capitals were Kedesh and Carchemish. Mounds of ruins 
on the west bank of the Euphrates, twenty miles below the town of Beredjek, 
were observed by Maundrell in 1699; but it was only in 1874 that Mr. Skene, 
British Consul at Aleppo, and the late Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
agreed in the opinion that they were the ruins of Carchemish, The principal or 
palace mound towers over the rest, and is washed by the waters of the 
Euphrates. The excavations now going on are superintended by Mr. P. Hender- 
son, British Consul at Aleppo. If a key to the Hittite inscriptions found among 
the ruins can be discovered, valuable confirmations of Bible history, similar to 
those furnished from the Assyrian and Chaldean ruins, may reasonably be 
looked for. 

OBJECTIONABLE PicTuRES.—The maintenance of a chaste tone in our public 
galleries of art is one of the matters of public morality on which an eye needs to 
be kept. In Scotland, we are happy to say, there is nothing that we know of to 
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offend the most rigid taste. All know how different it is in Paris and other conti- 
nental towns, and what an impulse has been given of late to painting from the 
nude, with the accompaniments which the practice presupposes. We are glad to 
observe that in Melbourne, in Australia, in connection with the public gallery of 
art in the great Exhibition there, a successful effort has been made to remove some 
of the most offensive specimens of objectionable pictures, and the hope is enter- 
tained that the commissioners will remove some others which yet remain. What- 
ever may be true of artists, it is simply impossible to defend the display of such 
pictures in public galleries frequented by families, by young persons of both sexes, 
where nothing ought to be seen to cause a blush even to the most fastidious. 

INTEREST IN THE JEWS.—It is remarkable how much interest is excited by the 
condition and prospects of the Jews. ‘Two very different plans are before us. 
One is a plan of a Jewish colony, to be settled in the Land of Gilead, earnestly 
prosecuted by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in support of which he has recently 
surveyed that district of Palestine, and written a massive octavo volume of 
travels. The other is a prayer-union for Israel. It starts from Mildmay, 
London ; has for its president Mr. James E. Mathieson ; and its object is to unite 
the members in the study of the Scriptures, in order to discover God’s purpose 
concerning Israel, and also in prayer for their conversion. The obligation is felt 
of unceasing intercession—“ Ye that make mention of the Lord, keep not silence 
and give Him no rest, until He establish and till He make Jerusalem a praise in 
the earth.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Sare Return From Sea.—We gave God thanks when we heard of the safe 
arrival of the several ships in which our brethren of the October Council took 
passage for their several homes. There was a special reason for our anxiety, and 
then for our thankfulness. We heard, by ships coming in, of the terrible storms 
at sea, and we knew that some of our friends would be caught in them. Then it 
was inevitable that we should remember the sad fate of some eminent and beloved 
men who left us at the close of the Evangelical Alliance Conference of 1873: 
they perished in the great waters. But we rejoice in the safety of you all, and 
trust that the “‘shaking up” you had will not so disgust you with the sea, but 
that you will often hereafter ‘come over and help us.” 

For you did us good. It is plain to see that the influence of the Council was 
sweet ; it was also strong; and its lines have gone out into all our borders, every- 
where giving light upon the faith and order of that Church, which, the more it is 
known, is seen to be in harmony, first, with the Holy Scriptures, and then with 
the wants and capacities of the human family. 

CoNGREGATIONALISTS IN Counciz, — The Congregationalists held their 
Triennial Council in November in the city of St. Louis. It was a large 
and very able body of earnest men. And the topics considered were of 
the highest practical importance. The action on the subject of a Creed or 
Confession of Faith is very noteworthy, as one of the signs of the times. It 
is wellj known that the principle of Independency is so far maintained by 
Congregationalists in the United States of America, that each church has its 
own creed, of course supposed to be in harmony with the ‘ Consensus” of the 
churches generally. But this Consensus is very vague. It cannot be formulated 
and imposed upon the independent churches without destroying the vital prin- 
ciple of the Church. Yet it may be adopted by each, and thus made the statement 
of doctrine common to all. After much very able debate, the Council appointed 
a committee of seven, empowered in turn to nominate and appoint a commission 
consisting of twenty-five able, godly, and learned men, who should be requested 
to prepare a Confession of Faith, not to be reported back to the Council, but to 
be reported to the churches for their careful consideration and adoption, if they 
should see fit to adopt it. In this way the liberty of the churches is preserved, 
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and it is to be hoped that a system of doctrine, clearly expressed, will be set forth ; 
and whether it is universally approved or not, it will certainly exhibit the present 
state of belief in the great body of Congregational churches in this country. 

M. Révemtaup.—The splendid reception given by the Presbyterian Council 
in Philadelphia to M. Réveillaud was the beginning of a most remarkable career 
of usefulness. That eminent French civilian "and Christi: an has gone from city to 
city, everywhere preaching the Word, being welcomed with “enthusi: asm, and 
invited to more places and churches than his time will permit him to visit. His 
collections of money have exceeded the modest expectations of the friends of his 
cause. He is now in Canada; he will go to Boston, then come to us again, in 
New York ; and having concluded his brilliant tour where he began, in the fair 
city of Philadelphia, he will return to France at the beginning of the New Year. 

Narayan SHESHADRI.—But not less glorious has been the mission of your own 
missionary from India, the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, the converted Hindoo 
Brahmin. You saw him in the Council. What burning words of zeal and faith 
and love fell from his lips as he stood in the midst of us! I call him your 
missionary, because he is sustained in his work in India by the people of 
Scotland, and was trained for his work in the school at Bombay which is under 
the same care. When the Council was over, instead of going back at once to his 
field, he lingered among us, at our urgent request, and “has been traver sing our 
wide land with messages from God! Great multitudes have heard him eladly. 
He has visited our schools of divinity, and candidates for the Gospel ministry 
have been moved by his strong appeals. He has expounded the religious ideas of 
his people, and made some modern speculations appear exceedingly ludicrous 
when their ancient life and death in the east were revealed. But the great value 
of his visit lies in his ability to awaken and extend a true missionary spirit, by 
the presentation of facts known to himself, and the effect of the Gospel in India, 
of which he is a striking and interesting example. 

Passion-PLay.—The latest notable events in the world of public morals—and 
there is just that world—is the fight which we have had to prevent the perform- 
ance, in a theatre, of the Passion-Play, somewhat after the model of that at Ober- 
Ammergau. It was announced as ready to be put on the boards in December. 
The religious newspapers of all names, and the secular press with commendable 
unanimity, denounced it as a great moral outrage, and the denunciation was kept 
up with such vigour, that the manager was constrained to withdraw it before it 
was begun! We are thus encouraged to bring the power of public opinion to 
bear against all other wrongs. 

PRESBYTERIAN History.—We have a Presbyterian Historical Society, the seat 
of which is in Philadelphia. With a house, a large collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and pamphlets illustrating the past, the Society i is doing a great work in 
collecting and preserving the history of the Church. This is comparatively an 
easy task in a country so young as ours; but the importance of the work in all 
countries is to be estimated by its difficulties. It would be another great result 
of our Alliance, if the Churches of all the countries associated were stimulated to 
diligence in treasuring the memorials of the beginnings and progress of the Church 
in their respective regions, 

All the results of the late Council are favourable to the honour, the peace, and 
the usefulness of the Church. And one of the loveliest of the influences of that 
memorable meeting, is the friendship born of the fellowship of brethren in Christ 
—a love that separating waters will not drown, nor time diminish, May God 
bless them everywhere !—Always yours, 





S. Irenzus PRIME. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 


“HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER.” 


CominG out of the densest darkness of heathenism, in which I have spent the 
greater part of my life, and having for a few months enjoyed the light and warmth 
of Scottish Christianity, I venture, on returning to my field of labour, to state a 
few things which struck me in the evangelistic efforts of our Churches at home 
and abroad. 

While witnessing, during my furlough, the activities of all denominations, it 
gratified me much to observe that these were greatly multiplied. Effort and 
prayer are much more extensively and earnestly employed for the benefit of our 
own country, that it may become Christian in fact as in name. Almost every 
congregation feels called upon to do something beyond itself; and the larger con- 
gregations of the cities have a variety of agencies at work, meeting all needs, and 
doing what may be done to reclaim the vast masses of the population which live 
outside of the walls of our Churches, a great part of which have lapsed into utter 
ignorance and vice. 

A greatly increased interest is also now manifested in the state of the outlying 
heathen nations, and a correspondingly enlarged zeal in the work left by the 
Saviour in the hands 7 His people. The foreign mission enterprise, which, at its 
commencement in the beginning of the century, was looked upon as something 
Quixotic, if not presumptuous, even by many truly pious men, is now taken up 
by every denomination as a necessary and most important part of its duty asa 
Christian Church, so that each has its re presentatives in heathendom. 

This increased and increasing outgoing of Christian life is most gratifying. The 
attainments made in the apprehension of duty, and the results flowing therefrom, 
compared with the point reached even fifty years ago, and the promise thereby 
given of greater attainments immediately in prospect, are such as fill the mind 
with gratitude and with hope for the future of the Church and the world. 

One of the things, however, which strike a stranger amidst all this enlarged and 
enlarging activity is, that the Churches do not avail themselves of a great source 
of life and growth which exists within themselves. This source is, the active duty 
of every one connected with a congregation in leading others to the knowledge and 
obedience of the truth. Every one coming forward to assume the profession of the 
faith, and claim a place in the Church, as a matter of course takes upon him all 
the duties which Christ has enjoined on His followers. They are required not 
merely to be without reproach towards those that are without, but to act upon 
them as the leaven hid in the mass, and asa light placed to scatter the dark- 
ness surrounding them. So long as there are those living around the various 
places of worship who never enter them, content to exist ignorant of Christian 
life and truth, so long will this duty belong to every professing Christian. 

No one will dispute this position; but how is it recognised in practice? Has 
each one connected with, or seeking an entrance into any of the various Churches, 
his effort of duty beyond himself assigned? or is such effort taken up by him? 
The fact still is, that this is systematically neglected. The work of our congrega- 
tions is left to a few zealous volunteers, who, often over-burdened, have yet to call 
in paid agency in order that the work may be done some way or other. This is a 
state of things which surely should not be. Churches neglecting to require the aid 
of those entering their communion, permit the majority of their members to live 
in the disuse of an important means of spiritual life and growth—in neglect of an 
important part of that education in which it is their duty to bring up all those 
who seek their training and guidance in the way heavenward. The child, by put- 
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ting forth his incipient power, and increasingly exercising his faculties, grows 
thereby until he attains the full strength of manhood, and the early application of 
his endowments of mind and body; and the Christian can grow as he should, 
only by the exercise of all his spiritual faculties, by every mode in his power, 

| which full exercise can be had not otherwise than by personal effort for the benefit 
of others. It is thus only he will grow, not to a stunted, feeble Christianity, with 
which the mass of Church members is content, and which has come to be looked 
on as the normal condition, beyond which nothing can be reasonably looked for, 
but to the “full stature” of perfect men in Christ. By this means, the believer 
can most effectually, according to the Divine precept, add to his “faith, virtue ; 
and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity,” and abound in every grace. 

In enjoining on us duty to others, the Master intends our own benefit, to say 
the least, as much as the benetit of those to whom we discharge it. This is indi- 

cated by His saying g, presented to us by the apostle, “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” True of every species of benefaction, it is especially true of th: at 
which is spiritual. By this we are pointed to one great source of our spiritual 
life, in personal effort for the spiritual benefit of others, a means the improvement 
of which, as is stated, the Church neglects to require of all her members. 

By so doing, the Churches moreover fail to call out the vast fund of energy and 
effort which lie latent within them—a fund which is sufficient to meet all the 
requirements of home-mission work. Such work should be discharged by the 
voluntary, unpaid efforts of their membership as a whole. Each one professing 
the truth, as stated above, should be found putting his hand to the work of 
advancing it. In this way only can the unchristianity of our so-called Christian 
land be fully met and overcome. By the present method of paid agency—devoted, 
self-denying, and laborious in duty as home-missionaries are—this cannot be 
accomplished. The necessity for such agency arises from the greater part of pro- 
fessing Christians ignoring their duty, and so seeking to discharge it by proxy. 
Let the Churches draw on this fund. Let each member claim his high privilege 
of being a fellow-worker with God. Then would the Churches of our land awake 





to new life, and the outflow of this life would, by the Divine blessing, which is 
ever ready to descend on the required effort being put forth, remove the reproach 
) of our home heathenism ; and the paid agency now e mploye dl at home would be 


available for those mission efforts in the distant lands of heathenism where per- 
sonal effort cannot reach. 


=» 


Another thing which strikes a stranger coming out of the darkness of heathenism, 
: is the marvellously inadequate apprehension of the state of the heathen world mani- 
1 fested by the Churches, and of their re sponsibility in regard to it. This is shown 
. by the extent of their effort put forth in foreign missions. This effort, it is gladly 
: acknowledged, has grown much of late, and is growing, but still proves utterly j 
inadequate, both as regards the work to be accomplished and the ability of the 
: | Churches. Is it realised that the vast majority of our race is yet without a know- 
. ledge of the true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent? Is it believed that 
“ where no vision is, the people perish?” that “the dark places of the earth are full 
. of the habitations of cruelty,” and that under the despotism of the “ wicked one” 
: the nations are destroyed as to the present life and as to the endless future? If | 
1 these facts were fully realised, the condition of our heathen brethren of mankind | 
: would be as a heavy burden ever lying on the minds of Christians, and their efforts 
i ) would be tenfold more than they are on their behalf; and their cry would ever | 
i ' ascend from their closets, their household altars, and their sanctuaries, in tenfold 
d more urgency and earnestness for the blessing giving success to all these efforts. 
Zeal for the Divine honour and the promotion of “Christ’s cause and kingdom,” } 
n as well as the love of mankind, which is enjoined in the second great command- 
: ment of the law, should induce all this. Heathendom, with its swarming popu- 
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lations, gives not to God the glory which is His due, and these enjoy not the 
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happiness which He wishes all His children of every clime and kindred to 
possess. To those who are already brought to Him in love and obedience has 
He committed the great and blessed duty of bringing such to the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, so that all may give Him this glory and enjoy this 
happiness. Does the quantity of effort put forth by the Churches show that this 
is really believed? They are put in possession of ‘the bread of life” for the life 
of the world, and in their own too selfish enjoyment of it, they heed little that the 
nations are a perishing—waiting (how long!) that it may be given them. This 
selfishness (shall I call it?) is seen in the slight reference made to the Heathen 
nations in the prayer meetings now so happily maintained by all congregations, 
and many localities unitedly ; nor does the great duty of the Church in reference 
to them find a frequent place among the subjects brought forward for considera- 
tion. In the services of the sanctuary, a similar omission is observable. An 
annual missionary meeting, and an address there, is the amount of attention in 
many congregations given to awake its members to the great trust which the 
ascending Saviour left with His people. 

This selfishness is seen also in the great concentration of effort in home 
work. The provision of the means of grace for one of our larger cities is greater 
than all expended on the continent of Africa outside the British colonies, greater 
than that given to the third of our race in the vast territories of China, or the 
many nations of India. Is this as it should be? The means concentrated on 
home work are sometimes found so abundant as to overlap, if not to come into 
collision, to the no small obstruction of the end aimed at. Our denominational 
divisions also, which are now the scandal of our Scottish Christianity, necessitate 
a sad waste of means, and, while doing so, lead to a competition in the smaller 
seats of population anything but promotive of the interests of our common 
Christianity. 

It is the duty of the Church to place the means of grace within the reach of all. 
This being done, all home-mission work should be accomplished by her member- 
ship, each one claiming his part, so that she may be free to go into the wide 
world field, and confer the same great benefaction on every region. How far this 
is from being done, or even contemplated, the present state of mission enterprise, 
notwithstanding its advance, testifies most sadly and most emphatically. 
Heathenism is far out of sight of our home Churches, and so is very much 
out of mind. 

Truly our Churches need to revive their efforts at home and abroad. 

H. Goupie. 

Oxp CataBar, 20th October, 1880. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING some things to dishearten, the most of the Churches seem 
to be setting themselves earnestly to an increase in their Foreign Missions Funds. 
This is the case with the Church Missionary Society—with the Propagation 
Society, which is taking or has taken steps to popularise its constitution—with the 
Baptist Society—with the Free and United Presbyterian Churches—and also 
with the Scotch Established Church. The annual contributions of the last- 
named, for the last five years, have run—£12,000, £14,000, £10,000, £13,000 
£11,000. The aim for the present year is £16,000, to which sum, indeed, last 
year’s expenditure mounted. In making his appeal, the Convener gives, on the 
whole, a favourable account of the missionary operations of the Church. In the 
College department of the Calcutta Mission there is an attendance of 370—a 
number, we believe, not surpassed, if equalled, by any similar institution in India. 
There have been several baptisms this summer at Calcutta, and among them the 
foremost of their graduates, who wishes to devote himself to the ministry. At 
Darjeeling, we are told, “almost every month, fresh additions to the mission are 
reported,” 
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Considerable interest was awakened by the introductory lectures of some of the 
Established Professors of Theology on the subject of subscription to the Confession 
of Faith. From the reports given in the newspapers, at least two of the lectures 
would seem to have been pretty broad. This question is very likely ere long to be 
a burning one. 

The case of Professor Robertson Smith in the Free Church assumes a more and 
more serious aspect. The action of the Commission, instructing him not to con- 
duct his class during the current session, has given rise to very strong feeling. 
Several meetings of laymen have been held to protest against what they affirm to 
be the Commission’s “ unconstitutional proceedings.” For some time the news- 
papers teemed with letters, not a few of them advocating very strong measures. 
During two days lately, the large and important Presbytery of Glasgow was 
engaged in discussing an overture to the General Assembly, strongly condemning 
the Commission. The transmission of this overture was rejected by a vote of 
96 to 50. 

In the Free Church Missionary Record of this month, there is an instance of 
the noble liberality for which American Christians are so often conspicuous. An 
American gentleman has offered to contribute £500 a-year for five years, to enable 
the Free Church to establish additional preaching stations on the Continent. 

At Livingstonia, on Lake Nyassa, Dr. Laws has translated a considerable 
portion of the gospels into the Chinyanja language. He is also working at the 
Yahitonga language, as well as the Chungu dialect, which is spoken at the north 
end of the Lake. He has made some progress in both, Mr. James Stewart, 
C.E., the Livingstonia missionary engineer, and the explorer of the paths between 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, has been made a Fellow of the Geographical 
Society. 

The funds of the United Presbyterian Church at the close of ten months of the 
financial year show an increase. 

In the Presbytery of Glasgow it was stated that the Committee, appointed in 
1874 to superintend the preparatory training of young men who intended to 
devote themselves to the ministry of the Gospel, had had upwards of a hundred 
under their care, of whom seventy-two were persevering in their studies. The 
United Presbyterian Church, and other Churches with it, are beginning to take 
action with respect to an anti-Sabbath crusade which was lately initiated in Glas- 
gow by Professor Tyndal, in a speech which professed to deal with the theological 
literature of the subject. It seems very desirable that Principal Fairbairn’s 
elaborate note on the views of the reformers should get in some shape into cir- 
culation. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
By the Rev. Dr. Knox, Belfast. 

Our heart aches for our unhappy country. Not in the memory of living men has 
the condition of Ireland been more deplorable than at this moment. Notwith- 
standing all the measures of the Imperial Legislation for the last fifty years to 
staunch her wounds and dry up the fountains of her misery, hatred of England 
deepens and spreads. In three-fourths of the island it taints the air. The 
demands of the people, or rather their leaders, become more wild every day. 
Yesterday the cry was “cheap land,” to-day it is “ land absolutely free,” to-morrow 
it will be “ absolute and independent government of Ireland by the Irish people.” 
It seems incredible, but it is the fact, nevertheless, that in several parts of the 
country the authority of the Queen and her Parliament is ignored. Men form 
themselves into petty local parliaments or councils, make laws and administer 
them, and the people in the district have no alternative but submission. A reign 
of terror has set in. Life is insecure, and property is becoming worthless. One 
object seems to be, to wear out the patience of England, and provoke her, in their 
disgust, to cut the cable and send the turbulent little island adrift. 
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A very humiliating feature of the case is, that the present condition of things 
has been fostered and favoured by educated men—priests and M.P.’s—men who 
know in their hearts that the hopes they excite in the credulous masses never 
can be realised. Her wretched agitators hound on their unreflecting dupes by 
holding out before them the wildest schemes, so that they are ready to perpetrate 
almost any act of violence and injustice. 

When one begins to think of a remedy for these evils, we are thrown back 
almost to despair by the thought that Ireland is now, and ever has been, the 
battle-ground of venal political parties. Instead of statesmen uniting, in the 
spirit of humanity and patriotism, to grapple with the chronic woes of Ireland, 
their woes are ready to be deepened and perpetuated, if only they can be made 
the occasion of overthrowing an administration. What is proposed by one party, 
however humane and generous, is almost certain to be opposed by the other. 

The universal feeling is, that something must be done. The crisis is imminent. 
Society is being resolved into its original elements. Something more than human 
sagacity is needed. Prayer should be offered for statesmen. The difficulty lies 
in conserving the rights of property, and yet placing the tenants in a condition in 
which they can live. The revelations lately made by the press, of the condition of 
a large portion of the Irish peasantry, have appalled the British public, and cry 
loudly for redress. Land must be cheaper, and the tenure of it more secure. Yet, 
all this being granted, it would not strike at the root of the miseries of Ireland. 
There are evils which no legislative enactments can reach. There is a moral 
gangrene eating out the life of the Irish peasant, which Parliament, whether Home 
or Imperial, cannot cure. Ireland needs other remedies besides cheap land, or land 
absolutely free. The Irish people have much to learn in the way of industry, 
cleanliness, self-reliance, and truth-telling. It may be the result of centuries of 
oppression, or neglect, or evil training ; but many of the people seem to be utterly 
without spirit, without even a desire to better their condition, and without a 
capacity to enjoy anything above the squalor of their present surroundings. It is 
difficult to better the condition of men who have no spirit of independence ; who have 
no sense of shame, even when young and able-bodied, at living on public charity ; 
who, instead of standing erect and fighting manfully the battle of life, are ready 
to lean on any stronger arm that may be offered. No doubt, oppression is calcu- 
lated to crush the spirit ; and the Irish peasant has had little stimulus to industry. 
It may be said in his defence that he has lost all trust, being crushed and borne 
down by overwhelming difficulties. One of the great difficulties to be met in try- 
ing to lift the Irish people out of the slough of despond is, that you have to deal 
with a people many of whom are listless, lazy, improvident, untruthful, and with- 
out any aspirations beyond the most meagre supply of present bodily wants. 

The question arises, how can these moral and social defects be remedied? How 
can these people be lifted up to a realisation of manhood? How can we put into 
them spirit and backbone? How can we break out of them the inveterate habit of 
lying, and generate aspirations after independence and true freedom? This can- 
not be expected from statesmen. It is not to be achieved by Act of Parliament. 
This is emphatically the work of the Church of God. Parliament has its own 
responsibility, and we are not without hope that our present statesmen will be 
equal to the occasion. But if Ireland be left to be entirely manipulated by states- 
men, the moral gangrene will spread, and like the woman in the Gospel, instead 
of being better she will rather grow worse. 

Whatever may be done for them by beneficent legislation, the people need the 
Gospel ; and till they come undez its healing and ennobling influence, the foun- 
tains of their miseries will flow on. They have had the Gospel in a certain 
manner, but so overlaid by the traditions of men that they failed to find its edge 
and power. The Word of God is almost utterly unknown among them. Many 
of them have never seen a Bible, many have never heard of the existence of such 
a book. How slow are we to believe the Divine axiom, “ It is righteousness that 
exalteth a nation !” 
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We call on the Churches of God in the British Isles and America to look this 
view of the question in the face. They are looking on and wondering what states- 
men will do. All the time, turbulence increases, and the moral midnight gets 
darker and darker. The cry of God to His Church is, “ Arise and shine.” Have 
the Churches lost faith in the Gospel? Paul said “‘i¢ is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth.” This is what the people want ; and if presented 
in the right spirit they are ready to receive it. Britain and America cannot be 
indifferent spectators to what is going on in this green isle. The influence of 
Irish Romanism is felt wherever the English language is spoken. It throbs in all 
the great cities of England, Scotland, America, and the British Colonies. If from 
no loftier motive, the instinct of self-defence should move the people of God in all 
these lands to serve and help the little band of faithful witnesses who are maintain- 
ing the conflict against such terrible odds, Is it worthy of the people of God to stand 
apart, and leave a susceptible, confiding, inflammable people in the hands of reckless 
and designing agitators, who are goading them to rebellion, and sowing broadcast 
principles subversive of love, order, justice, and humanity? Leaving statesmen 
to rectify admitted wrongs, and throw the shield over the oppressed, let the Church 
of God be true to her mission, and ofler a perishing people the true bread that 
came down from heaven. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE FrREeNcH Mission IN BASUTOLAND. 
By Rev. H. J. Wueatcrort, B.D., Orleans. 


In a review of Mr. Carlyle’s “South African Missions,” the readers of The 
Catholic Presbyterian have already been made acquainted with the interesting 
and successful mission of the French Reformed Church among the Basutos, now 
threatened, if not with total destruction, at all events with serious danger 
and difficulty. The devoted missionaries, whose labours during fifty years have 
produced such a marked effect on the people, now find themselves, as it were, 
between two fires—accused, on the one hand, by the colonists of identifying 
themselves with the interests of their flocks ; and on the other hand, distrusted 
by a portion of the natives, as belonging to the party of the white man! We 
think a short account of this mission may not be devoid of interest, owing to the 
manner in which recent events have brought the Lesuto country before the notice 
of our English readers. 

Fifty years ago, the first pioneers, Messrs. Arbousset, Casalis, and Gosselin, 
arrived in Lesuto. The mission was one of the many good works resulting from 
the revival at the beginning of the century, which gave a new impulse to religious 
life ; M. Gosselin himself was a convert from Roman Catholicism, and had 
been a stonemason. He was never ordained, but was a most faithful and devoted 
fellow-labourer with the pastors who accompanied him, and his influence with 
the natives was very great. At the moment of which we speak, the Basutos 
were in the lowest stage of barbarism, the great majority being cannibals, this 
fact being due in part to the terrible famines which had devastated the country. 
The missionaries visited large caves strewn with human bones, the remains of the 
horrible feasts ; for the man-eaters, when once the stress of famine was past, 
could not lose their taste, and hunted and ensnared their victims like wild beasts. 
These ferocious men gradually yielded to the power of the Gospel, the influence 
of which was felt throughout the country, even among those who remained pagan. 
In spite of drawbacks—the want of teachers, continual wars, and the dogged 
opposition of the neighbouring Boers—schools and churches were founded in all 
directions. 

The difference between the nation as it was then and is now, will best be shown 
by the following statistics, drawn from the census of 1875 :—The native inhabitants 
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are here estimated at 127,700. Of these, 3449 were communicants, 1639 can- 
didates for baptism, and 20,000 hearers. More than 2500 children are returned 
as attending the schools, which are subsidised by a large grant from the English 
Government. M. E. Rolland, one of the missionaries, has been made superintendent 
of primary education in the country ; and the training colleges for teachers, one of 
which is established at Morija under Dr. E. Casalis, the other at Thaba-Bossiou 
under M. Jousse, are in a flourishing condition. The English resident, Mr. 
Griftiths, has frequently been present at the distribution of prizes, and expressed 
his approval and admiration of the results obtained. In April, 1877, this people, 
so lately sunk in barbarism, and ignorant of agricultural arts, had its Exhibition, 
at which prizes were awarded to the most successful producers, special attention 
being given to the planting of trees, so necessary in a country which is almost 
destitute of any shelter from the sun. 

But we pass on to more directly spiritual results. The first generation of con- 
verts is passing away, and their children are giving satisfactory proofs of steady 
advancement in Christianity. The members of the church regularly contribute to 
its support, the average sum given in the different stations being 4s. 7d. per head. 
Over and above this, the sum of £1090, 11s. 8d. was given for evangelising pur- 
poses generally. Many of the converts, having received the truth themselves, 
hasten to make it known among their friends and neighbours, or to encourage 
timid and half-hearted believers. At one station, the women work in the fields 
with their Testaments in their pockets, and mutually exhort each other. It is 
not only at home, and when under the eye of their teachers, that the Basuto con- 
verts maintain their Christian conduct. Those who have left Lesuto in search of 
employment often put to shame, by the consistency of their lives, many a so-called 
believer of European origin. The Basutos at the diamond fields have built for 
themselves two chapels, in which native evangelists are ministering ; while several 
thousands who worked on the railway at Grahamstown were accompanied by 
leaders or overseers chosen by the missionaries. An extremely pious and intelli- 
gent Basuto has become a colporteur, and travels through the Free State, distribut- 
ing Testaments, hymns, and tracts, printed in Sesuto, Dutch, and Saralong. A 
little church has also been founded in the Transvaal, resulting from the visit of a 
Basuto who passed that way, and spoke to the tribe of the Ligoyas about the 
missionaries and their teaching. Two men belonging to this tribe travelled to 
Lesuto (a journey of from two to three weeks), and presented themselves at the 
door of one of the missionaries, begging to be received and taught, and promising 
to earn their living. After due instruction they were baptised, and, returning 
to their own country, built a chapel for themselves and their families. 

For many years, native catechists have been employed both in the mission 
stations themselves and in the outlying districts, this work of home evangelisa- 
tion, if we may so term it, being to a great extent supported by the Basutos 
themselves. But the converts desired to spread still farther the glad tidings of 
salvation which they had themselves received, and proposed to send a mission 
northward in the direction of the Zambesi, to a tribe named the Banyais. 
Several native evangelists, of whom one named Asser was pre-eminent for his 
zeal and piety, offered themselves for the work, and pleaded the cause of this 
heathen tribe in all the churches of Lesuto. They collected, towards the first 
expenses, £320, and a large number of oxen. The Boers, always antagonistic to 
missionary effort, opposed the passage of the little band through their territory, 
and even imprisoned the leader, M. Dieterlen, and the native catechists. 
Baffled in this first attempt, their zeal was quickened rather than diminished by 
such an unlooked-for difficulty. A short time was spent in reorganising the 
expedition, which was headed this second time by M. Coillard, with his wife 
and niece, and consisted of the same devoted catechists, several being accompanied 
by their wives. Arrived in the country of the Banyais, they found that this 
people had been conquered by the powerful Matabeles, under their king Lo 
Benguela, by whom M. OCoillard and his companions were detained three 
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months, then peremptorily ordered to leave the country, and never to set foot in 
it again. M. Coillard now decided to continue his journey towards the Zambesi, 
and there discovered that the language spoken near the Victoria Falls was none 
other than Lesuto (the language of the Basutos). He was thus able to preach to 
the Barotsis, the tribe inhabiting this region, without the aid of an interpreter, 
and the hymns sung by the whole party at once became popular. After an 
absence of two years and four months, M. Coillard returned to Lesuto, and is 
now visiting France, England, and Scotland, endeavouring to collect funds to 
supplement the expenses of his proposed mission, He speaks of the conduct of 
the native evangelists as being beyond all praise. When one after another of the 
party was attacked by fever, three of these devoted men succumbed, and were 
buried near the Zambesi. The survivors, with their wives, have returned to the 
north of the Limpopo, there to found a station which may be the beginning of 
the future mission. 

Such being the character of the Basutos, and the state of things among them, 
we may well protest against the cruel injustice which has been, and is being, 
inflicted on them by the Cape Government. When this tribe, in 1868, placed 
itself voluntarily under the protection of the British Crown, and accepted resident 
magistrates, it did so without any reference whatever to the Cape Colony. In 
the late wars, the Basuto auxiliaries were of the greatest service, and were con- 
tinually mentioned in despatches in terms of the highest praise. This nation 
proved its fidelity during the Griqua and Zulu wars, not only by remaining at 
peace, but actually fighting side by side with the colonists and British soldiers ; 
but no sooner was order restored, than the Cape Government sent a peremptory 
command to the Basuto chiefs to give up all their arms by a certain date. This 
news was received with dismay, and hardly credited by the men who had just 
given such unmistakable proofs of their loyalty. Letsea, the successor of 
Moshesh, summoned his subordinate chiefs, and a deputation was sent to the Cape 
Parliament, respectfully protesting against this injustice, and pleading their past 
services. The deputation was admitted to the gallery, and listened to the debates 
on the subject ; they were sensible that many sympathised with them, and that 
the majority in favour of the aggressive policy encouraged by Sir Bartle Frere 
was by no means overwhelming. In spite of all efforts, and contrary to the 
openly expressed opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the plan of disarmament was 
proceeded with. When the French missionaries saw that there was no chance of 
a respite, they endeavoured, as ever, to persuade the people to submit, and set 
the example themselves by giving up their own rifles ; the result being that the 
flocks are ravaged by wolves, and their owners have no means of ridding them- 
selves of these dangerous visitors. The fatal results of the Cape policy may be 
read in the daily papers. Though Letsea, the paramount chief, remains inactive, 
the war is becoming daily more serious. May we not venture to hope that the 
Home Government will intervene before it is too late, and by recognising the 
Basutos as a nation already advanced in order and civilisation, treat with them 
amicably, and thus counteract the ill-advised policy of the colonists—a policy far 
too much in common with that of their neighbours the Boers? Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government is at this moment engaged in redressing the wrongs of the Greeks 
and Eastern Christians. Will it not win for itself the gratitude of a brave and 
intelligent people to whom (if in this age of progress all respect for honour and 
treaties be not dead) England has already bound itself by promises of support and 
protection ; and cement more firmly, by bonds of sympathy and mutual self- 
respect, the native races of South Africa ? 

A few years ago, we saw the appointment of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of 
the Cape hailed with joy, as being that of the friend of missions, and the promoter 
and protector of scientific explorations. God grant that he and his advisers may 
not have thrown more impediments in the way of missionary work in South 
Africa than a life-long devotion to the cause may be able to remove. 
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Tue Hiaguer EpucatTion oF WoMEN. 


My attention has been directed by some members of a Christian association to an 
article in your magazine for December, by Mrs. Bryce of Manitoba. It purports 
to be a criticism on certain thoughts of my own on the (so called) higher education 
of women, which appeared last August in The Catholic Pr esbyterian. Except for 
the fact that ny views are appare ntly regarded as disparaging on the subject of 
female education generally, and that my premisses, as well as my conclusions, are 
challenged, I should not have deemed it necessary to trouble your readers with a 
reply. I thought I had guarded myself carefully against the possibility of the 
supposition, that we desire the world to be full of ill-regulated, ill- disciplined, ill- 
informed females. But I heartily rejoice that the whole subject is provoking 
thought, and I beg to claim the womanly right of a rejoinder. 

I confine myself to two points only at present, and I reverse their order. 

The first is but an instance of the position I originally laid down, that I cannot 
concede the use of the term “ higher” to our critics. The second is, that I can- 
not consent to the broad statement that Protestant women possess more “re ligio- 
sity ” of nature than men, when that phrase (to me quite new) is defined to mean 
a blind adherence to mere form from which all spirit has de parte dd. 

I can neither modify nor alter my opinion, that the great function of woman in 
this world is to supplement by keener spiritual insight—to sharpen through her 
own more vivid apprehension of the unseen—and to fan, through the flame of her 
own womanly love, man’s belief in, and resting on, those things that cannot be 
moved. I need only refer to the women who ministered to the Master of their 
substance, when the eleven men who were His selected followers forsook Him and 
fled, in proof of their inability in His day to find either edification, satisfaction, 
or comfort in a dead letter, apart from a quickening spirit. They often pierced, 
where the duller sight of man failed, through the veil of His flesh, and laid them- 
selves and their all at the feet of the Incarnate One. Nor are our spiritual per- 
ceptions yet so blunted, though modern education (or civilisation) does so little, as 
I believe, for the purging of spiritual eyesight, that we can rest satistied with 
anything less than Him now. Were wom:n only intended to mate a man’s animal 
nature, she had scarce needed a soul at all. Were she primarily designed as an 
addition to his intellectual being, surely her mental calibre would have been so 
accurately gauged as to have left no room for misconception as to her place or 
ower. 

3ut in the light of the good old Book, which, in spite of cavillers, has still 
about it the unmistakable ring of “a sure word,” what is “higher” education in 
life? Our critic thinks Solomon would have modified his opinion, as to the 
characteristics of a model woman, had he lived in this nineteenth century. Will 
she accept as final his conclusion, ‘“ Fear God and keep His commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man?” Or, to quote from our well-remembered 
catechism (which one of the foremost of Scotch preachers asserted that fools 
scoffed at, because they did not understand), ‘“ Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him for ever.” Therefore we cannot concede the use of the term 
higher to any system of education for women from which God and His glory are 
by choice excluded, We can accept of no apology for any condition of things, 
among those who profess to be called by His name, which tolerates such systems 
as necessary, or upholds them as being even advantageous. We can neither have 
belief nor hope in any future for our sex, which does not nurse its earliest 
beginnings by the side of the cradle at Bethlehem ; and we cannot stamp that as 
“higher education” which pushes into the background, or leaves altogether out 
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of sight, “the patient continuance in well-doing” which can only be learned at 
the Cross on Calvary. The whole duty, the chief end, cannot be gainsaid; and 
we dread increasingly, for our daughters, any and every scheme of mental training 
which does not enthrone God as the centre of all human culture and thought. 
Let its advocates baptise it by any name they will. Let them term this new 
movement for female education either advanced, or collegiate, or university. 
It would be more honest, we think, to brand it at once as sec lar ; but it savours 
to us of profanation to print on its forefront the term higher, when all that attaches 
to it, either of process or result, is bounded by that which can be touched, tasted, 
and handled. 

I have purposely omitted all rejoinder to our critic’s remarks upon the simpler 
forms of training in village life, which, judged by its fruits, I thought worthy of 
praise. Nor is this the time to enter into an historic argument (as could 
easily be done) in proof of the fact, that no nation under heaven bas ever 
exerted a lasting and beneficial sway, where education alone, apart from religion, 
has been the civilising power. Our very position now as a sex, and the fact 
that some of us do battle for admission to the learned professions, and to the 
universities which are their portals, is conclusive on the point that only “where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Nowhere but in times, and in 
countries where the truth as it is in Jesus has had sway, has any measure of 
toleration even been accorded to the social, literary, or political aspirations of 
women. 

It is not education but irreligious education against which we protest. We 
decline to change the venue, and shall crave permission to deal with that, and 
all the side issues arising out of it, and alluded to more or less in detail by Mrs, 
Bryce, when her second paper shall have completed her investigations on the 
subject. With the question of godless colleges, or purely secular training for 
men, we altogether decline to hazard any opinion. With women alone we have 
to do.—Yours truly, Minyie B, Martin. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 


Your November article has led me to take out your magazine. I write this note 
after perusal of it, and of the reports in the Scotsman, the New York Herald, and 
Observer about the Philadelphia Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

It seems to me that a reduction of subjects would most easily bring about 
diminution of papers, and thus gain time for desirable discussion. As the 
Council is ceumenical, the subjects should be for the whole Presbyterian world. 

Thus limited, it would be easier for the public to realise at end of each 
Council work finished, work advanced, and that merely begun. 

The Council might thus better secure by successive Councils continuity in its 
labours. 

The historical subjects might be limited to the country where the Council 
meets, or those that, like the Bohemian centenary, come prominently forward 
after the immediately preceding meeting. 

Might the other — not be more carefully divided into Presbyterian and 
Christian? On the latter, non-Presbyterian Christians of great eminence might 
have the liberty of speaking, under wise restrictions. 

Some important papers might be printed, more or less, in advance, so as to 
indicate the line of thought proposed for discussion. 

This preliminary work might be done in Zhe Catholic Presbyterian, and pay- 
ment for such insertion be made by the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that all interested in the Philadelphian Council 
should subse ribe for your magazine, and render it more and more profitable to all 
concerned in its welfare.— Yours respectfully, 

Ropert Tuomson, A.M., LL.B., 
Graduate of University of France. 
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are here estimated at 127,700, Of these, 3449 were communicants, 1639 can- 
didates for baptism, and 20,000 hearers, More than 2500 children are returned 
as attending the schools, which are subsidised by a large grant from the English 
Government. M. E. Rolland, one of the missionaries, has been made superintendent 
of primary education in the country ; and the training colleges for teachers, one of 
which is established at Morija under Dr, E. Casalis, the other at Thaba-Bossiou 
under M, Jousse, are in a flourishing condition, ‘The English resident, Mr 
Grifliths, has frequently been present at the distribution of prizes, and expressed 
his approval and admiration of the results obtained In April, 1877, this people, 
sO lately sunk in barbarism, and ignorant of agricultural arts, had its Exhibition, 
at which prizes were awarded to the most successful producers, special attention 
being given to the planting of trees, so necessary in a country which is almost 
destitute of any shelter from the sun 

But we pass on to more directly spiritual results. The first generation of con 
verts is passing away, and their children are giving satisfactory proofs of steady 
advancement in Christianity. ‘The members of the church re, gular ly contribute to 
its support, the average sum given in the different stations be ing 48, 7d. per head, 
Over and above this, the sum of £1090, lls, 8d. was given for evangelising pur 
poses generally. Many of the converts, having received the truth themselves, 
hasten to make it known among their friends and neighbours, or to encourage 
timid and half-hearted believers, At one station, the women work in the fields 
with their Testaments in their pockets, and mutually exhort each other, It is 
not only at home, and when under the eye of their teachers, that the Basuto con- 
verts maintain their Christian conduct. Those who have left Lesuto in search of 
employment often put to shame, by the consistency of their lives, many a so-called 
believer of European origin. The Basutos at the diamond fields have built for 
themselves two chapels, in which native evangelists are ministering ; while several 
thousands who worked on the railway at Grahamstown were accompanied by 
leaders or overseers chosen by the missionaries. An extremely pious and intelli- 
gent Basuto has become a colporteur, and travels through the Free State, distribut- 
ing Testaments, hymns, and tracts, printed in Sesuto, Dutch, and Saralong. A 
little church has also been founded in the Transvaal, resulting from the visit of a 
Basuto who passed that way, and spoke to the tribe of the Ligoyas about the 
missionaries and their teaching. Two men belonging to this tribe travelled to 
Lesuto (a journey of from two to three weeks), and presented themselves at the 
door of one of the missionaries, begging to be received and taught, and promising 
to earn their living. After due instruction they were baptised, and, returning 
to their own country, built a chapel for themselves and their families. 

For many years, native catechists have been employed both in the mission 
stations themselves and in the outlying districts, this work of home evangelisa- 
tion, if we may so term it, being to a great extent supported by the Basutos 
themselves. But the converts desired to spread still farther the glad tidings of 
salvation which they had themselves received, and proposed to send a mission 
northward in the direction of the Zambesi, to a tribe named the Banyais. 
Several native evangelists, of whom one named Asser was pre-eminent for his 
zeal and piety, offered themselves for the work, and pleaded the cause of this 
heathen tribe in all the churches of Lesuto. They collected, towards the first 
expenses, £320, and a large number of oxen. The Boers, always antagonistic to 
missionary effort, opposed the passage of the little band through their territory, 
and even imprisoned the leader, M. Dieterlen, and the native catechists. 
Baffled in this first attempt, their zeal was quickened rather than diminished by 
such an unlooked-for difficulty. A short time was spent in reorganising the 
expedition, which was headed this second time by M. Coillard, with his wife 
and niece, and consisted of the same devoted catechists, several being accompanied 
by their wives. Arrived in the country of the Banyais, they found that this 
people had been conquered by the powerful Matabeles, under their king Lo 
Benguela, by whom M. OCoillard and his companions were detained three 
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months, then neremptorily ordered to leave the eonntrv, and never to set foot in 
it again. M,. Coillard now decided to continue his journey towards the Aeambesi, 


and there discovered that the language spoken near the Victorian Falls was none 
other than Lesuto (the language of the Basutos) He was thus able to preach to 


the Barotsis, the tribe inhabiting this region, without the aid of an interpreter, 


and the hymns sung by the whole party at once became popular, After an 
absence of two years and four months, M. Coillard returned to Lesuto, and is 
now visiting France, England, and Seotland, endeavouring to collect funds to 
supplement the expenses of his proposed mission He speaks of the conduct of 


the native evangelists as being beyond all praise. When one after another of the 
party Was atta ked by fev P, three of these devoted men succumb ad, and Were 
buried near the Zambesi. The survivors, with their wives, have returned to the 
north of the Limpopo, there to found a station which may be the beginning of 
the future mission 

Such being the character of the Basutos, and the state of things among them, 
we may well protest against the cruel injustice which has been, and is being, 
inflicted on them by the Cape Government. When this tribe, in 1868, placed 
itself voluntarily under the protection of the British Crown, and accepted resident 
magistrates, it did so without any reference whatever to the Cape Colony. In 
the late wars, the Basuto auxiliaries were of the greatest service, and were con- 
tinually mentioned in despatches in terms of the highest praise. This nation 
proved its fidelity during the Griqua and Zulu wars, not only by remaining at 
peace, but actually fighting side by side with the colonists and British soldiers ; 
but no sooner was order restored, than the Cape Government sent a peremptory 
command to the Basuto chiefs to give up all their arms by a certain date. This 
news was received with dismay, and hardly credited by the men who had just 
given such unmistakable proofs of their loyalty. Letsea, the successor of 
Moshesh, summoned his subordinate chiefs, and a deputation was sent to the Cape 
Parliament, respectfully protesting against this injustice, and pleading their past 
services, The deputation was admitted to the gallery, and listened to the debates 
on the subject ; they were sensible that many sympathised with them, and that 
the majority in favour of the aggressive policy encouraged by Sir Bartle Frere 
was by no means overwhelming. In spite of all efforts, and contrary to the 
openly expressed opinion of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the plan of disarmament was 
proceeded with. When the French missionaries saw that there was no chance of 
a respite, they endeavoured, as ever, to persuade the people to submit, and set 
the example themselves by giving up their own rifles ; the result being that the 
flocks are ravaged by wolves, and their owners have no means of ridding them- 
selves of these dangerous visitors. The fatal results of the Cape policy may be 
read in the daily papers. Though Letsea, the paramount chief, remains inactive, 
the war is becoming daily more serious. May we not venture to hope that the 
Home Government will intervene before it is too late, and by recognising the 
Basutos as a nation already advanced in order and civilisation, treat with them 
amicably, and thus counteract the ill-advised policy of the colonists—a policy far 
too much in common with that of their neighbours the Boers? Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government is at this moment engaged in redressing the wrongs of the Greeks 
and Eastern Christians. Will it not win for itself the gratitude of a brave and 
intelligent people to whom (if in this age of progress all respect for honour and 
treaties be not dead) England has already bound itself by promises of support and 
protection ; and cement more firmly, by bonds of sympathy and mutual self- 
respect, the native races of South Africa? 

A few years ago, we saw the appointment of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of 
the Cape hailed with joy, as being that of the friend of missions, and the promoter 
and protector of scientific explorations. God grant that he and his advisers may 
not have thrown more impediments in the way of missionary work in South 
Africa than a life-long devotion to the cause may be able to remove. 
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OPEN COUNCIL 


THe Hicuer EpucatTion oF WoMEN. 


My attention has been directed by some members of a Christian association to an 
article in your magazine for December, by Mrs. Bryce of Manitoba. It purports 
to be a criticism on certain thoughts of my own on the (so called) higher education 
of women, which appeared last August in The Catholic Presbyterian. Except for 
the fact that my views are apparently regarded as disparaging on the subject of 
female education generally, and that my premisses, as well as my conclusions, are 
challenged, I should not have deemed it necessar y to trouble your readers with a 
reply. I thought I had guarded myself carefully against the possibility of the 
supposition, that we desire the world to be fall of ill: regulated, ill- disciplined, ill- 
informed females. But I heartily rejoice that the whole subject is provoking 
thought, and I beg to claim the womanly right of a rejoinder. 

I confine myself to two points only at present, and I reverse their order. 

The first is but an instance of the position I originally laid down, that I cannot 
concede the use of the term “higher” to our critics. ‘The second i is, that I can- 
not consent to the broad statement that Protestant women possess more “ religio- 
sity ” of nature than men, when that phrase (to me quite new) is defined to mean 
a blind adherence to mere form from which all spirit has departed. 

I can neither modify nor alter my opinion, that the great function of woman in 
this world is to supplement by keener spiritual insight—to sharpen through her 
own more vivid apprehension of the unseen—and to fan, through the flame of her 
own womanly love, man’s belief in, and resting on, those things that cannot be 
moved. I need only refer to the women who ministered to the Master of their 
substance, when the eleven men who were His selected followers forsook Him and 
fled, in proof of their inability in His day to find either edification, satisfaction, 
or comfort in a dead letter, apart from a quickening spirit. They often pierced, 
where the duller sight of man failed, through the veil of His flesh, and laid them- 
selves and their all at the feet of the Incarnate One. Nor are our spiritual per- 
ceptions yet so blunted, though modern education (or civilisation) does so little, as 
I believe, for the purging of spiritual eyesight, that we can rest satisfied with 
anything less than Him now. Were woman only intended to mate a man’s animal 
nature, she had scarce needed a soul at all. Were she primarily designed as an 
addition to his intellectual being, surely her mental calibre would have been so 
accurately gauged as to have left no room for misconception as to her place or 
power. 

But in the light of the good old Book, which, in spite of cavillers, has still 
about it the unmistakable ring of “a sure word,” what is “higher” education in 
life? Our critic thinks Solomon would have modified his opinion, as to the 
characteristics of a model woman, had he lived in this nineteenth century. Will 
she accept as final his conclusion, “ Fear God and keep His commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man?” Or, to quote from our well-remembered 
catechism (which one of the foremost of Scotch preachers asserted that fools 
scoffed at, because they did not understand), ‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him es ever.” Therefore we cannot concede the use of the term 
higher to any system of education for women from which God and His glory are 
by choice excluded. We can accept of no apology for any condition of things, 
among those who profess to be called by His name, which tolerates such systems 
as necessary, or upholds them as being even advantageous. We can neither have 
belief nor hope in any future for our sex, which does not nurse its earliest 
beginnings by the side of the cradle at Bethlehem ; and we cannot stamp that as 
“ higher education” which pushes into the background, or leaves altogether out 
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of sight, “the patient continuance in well-doing” which can only be learned at 
the Cross on Calvary. The whole duty, the chief end, cannot be gainsaid; and 
we dread increasingly, for our daughters, any and every scheme of mental training 
which does not enthrone God as the centre of all human culture and thought. 
Let its advocates baptise it by any name they will. Let them term this new 
movement for female education either advanced, or collegiate, or university. 
It would be more honest, we think, to brand it at once as secular ; but it savours 
to us of profanation to print on its forefront the term higher, when all that attaches 
to it, either of process or result, is bounded by that which can be touched, tasted, 
and handled. 

I have purposely omitted all rejoinder to our critic’s remarks upon the simpler 
forms of training in village life, which, judged by its fruits, I thought worthy of 
praise. Nor is this the time to enter into an historic argument (as could 
easily be done) in proof of the fact, that no nation under heaven bas ever 
exerted a lasting and beneficial sway, where education alone, apart from religion, 
has been the civilising power. Our very position now as a sex, and the fact 
that some of us do battle for admission to the learned professions, and to the 
universities which are their portals, is conclusive on the point that only “where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Nowhere but in times, and in 
countries where the truth as it is in Jesus has had sway, has any measure of 
toleration even been accorded to the social, literary, or political aspirations of 
women. 

It is not education but irreligious education against which we protest. We 
decline to change the venue, and shall crave permission to deal with that, and 
all the side issues arising out of it, and alluded to more or less in detail by Mrs. 
Bryce, when her second paper shall have completed her investigations on the 
subject. With the question of godless colleges, or purely secular training for 
men, we altogether decline to hazard any opinion. With women alone we have 
to do.—Yours truly, Minnie B, Marty. 
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Your November article has led me to take out your magazine. I write this note 
after perusal of it, and of the reports in the Scotsman, the New York Herald, and 
Observer about the Philadelphia Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

It seems to me that a reduction of subjects would most easily bring about a 
diminution of papers, and thus gain time for desirable discussion. As the 
Council is ceumenical, the subjects should be for the whole Presbyterian world. 

Thus limited, it would be easier for the public to realise at end of each 
Council work finished, work advanced, and that merely begun. 

The Council might thus better secure by successive Councils continuity in its 
labours. 

The historical subjects might be limited to the country where the Council 
meets, or those that, like the Bohemian centenary, come prominently forward 
after the immediately preceding meeting. 

Might the other subjects not be more carefully divided into Presbyterian and 
Christian? On the latter, non-Presbyterian Christians of great eminence might 
have the liberty of speaking, under wise restrictions. 

Some important papers might be printed, more or less, in advance, so as to 
indicate the line of thought proposed for discussion. 

This preliminary work might be done in The Catholic Presbyterian, and pay- 
ment for such insertion be made by the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that all interested in the Philadelphian Council 
should subscribe for your magazine, and render it more and more profitable to all 
concerned in its welfare.— Yours respectfully, 

Rosert Tromson, A.M., LL.B., 
Graduate of University of France. 
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